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FOOD  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND. . , 


For  the  past  five  years,   the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  industrial  feeding  program,  has  offered  techinical  advise 
to  industries  who  want  help  to  start  or  expand  on-the-job  food 
services  for  employees.     Standard  plans  have  been  developed  for 
cafeterias  and  canteens  that  have  been  installed  in  airplane 
factories,   shipyards  and  manufacturing  plants,  both  large  and  small. 
Food  experts  in  thds  same  branch  have  helped  plants  with  menus  and 
recipes,  food  purchasing  and  preparation  tips,   sanitation  rules, 
and  supervision  of  workers.     They  have  even  designed  food  selection 
programs  to  popularize  the  food  service  with  the  customers. 

The  service  of  this  advisory  group  is  still  available,  and 
never  has  it  been  put  to  a  more  novel  test  than  at  a  recent  workshop 
in  Pennsylvania  for  blind  lunchroom  operators.     It  seems  that  there 
are 'over  a  score  of  blind  operators ..  .most  of  them  managing  ca,nteens 
in  small  factories  in  Pennsylvania.     The  State  Council -for  the  Blind 
asked  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  industrial  feeding  special 
ists  to  assist  these  workers  with  food  service  problems.     A  model 
canteen  layout  wa.s  developed  for  blind  workers.     Then,  at  three 
sessions  with  these  blind  workers  who  could  get  to  a  gathering  in 
Philadelphia,  members  of  the  staff  explained  the  equipment  'and 
sanitation  and  operation  standards.     With  baffling  accuracy,  the 
operators  could  follow  by  touch  a  sim^ple  canteen  blueprint  which 
was  designed  f br  the  purpose,  and  in  this  manner  learh  'how  their 
own  lunchrooms  could  be  improved.     USDA  industrial  feeding 
specialists  also  developed  a  guide  which  included  simple  menus, 
food  purchasing  tips  and  other  recommendations  'for  operating 
canteens.     The  points  were  discussed  in  the  workshop,  and  the  guide 
will  be  printed  in  Braille  for  distribution  by  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  to  all  canteen  operators.  '      '  "    "  - 

PEAR  PRESCRIPTION. . . 


You  should  be  seeing  pears  a-plenty  in  your  markets ' these 
days... for  there's  one  of  the  largest  crops  of  winter  pears  we've 
ever  had.     A  good  quantity  of  the  fine-flavored  Bosc  pears  are 
still  around,  and  there  are  lots  of  the  luscious  "Cornice  'and 
Anjous...all  three  varieties  delectable  for  eating  out  of  hand, 
or  for  cooking. 

Pear  Portraits;     If  you'd  like  to  learn  how  to  distinguish 
one  member  of  the  pear  family  from  another,  here  are  a  few  words 
of  description  from  the  fruit  specialists  of 'the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.     The  Bosc  (BOSK)  Is  that  long,   tapering  pear  with 
a  yellowish  or  cinnamon  brown  coat.     The  Anjou  (pronounced  as 
spelled)  is  round  and  rather  squat  in  shape,  usually  green  of  skin, 
with  a  short,   thick  stem.     The  flesh  is  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a 
spicy  aroma.     The  Cornice  (KO-MEES)  is  larger  than  the  Anjou,  as 
a  rule;  it's  almost  heart-shaped,  with  a  yellow-green  skin, 
marked  in  russet.     The  flesh  is  soft,   juicy  and  fine-grained... 
slmost  buttery  in  texture.     In  fact,  it's  often  eaten  with  a  spoon. 
The  Cornice  is  the  luxury  pear  so  often  packed  in  Christmas  gift 
boxes , 
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Hov  to  Cook  a  Pear;     The  simplest  method  of  cooking  pears  is 
to  wash  them,  cut  them  in  half,  core  and  place  them  in  a  baking 
dish.     Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  a  little  salt... or  use  brovn  sugar 
or  hone.y  for ■ sweetening. dot  with  butter  or  cooking  fat,  add  very 
little  water,  cover  the  dish  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven  [ 
(350  F.)«     As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  soft,  remove  the  cover  so  that 
the  sirup  will  cook  down.     Serve  hot  or  cold,  with  or  without 
cream.     And  by  the  way,  stick  cirjiamxon  or  other  spicos  may  be  added 
...or  red  cinnamon  candies  cooked  in  the  sirup  to  give  both  a  rosy 
blush  and  a  spicy  flavor. 

Then  there's  the  alliance  of  pears  and  sweet  potatoes,  wha.ch 
is  very  successful,  according  to  USDA's  food  specialists.  You've 
doubtless  prepared  sweetpotatoes  with  apples,   scalloping  alternate 
layers  of  the  two  in"  a  greased  baking  dish.     Well  for  variety  do 
it  with  sliced  fresh  pears  in  place  of  apples.     With  the  pears  use 
brcwn  sugar  instead  of  granulated  for  extra  flavor.     Top  with 
crumbs  and  bake  from  20  to  30  minutes.     This  time  is  for  cooked 
sweets,   of  course.     Sliced  raw  sweetpotatoes  may  be  used  in  this 
recipe,  but  will  need  to  bakfi  a  little  longer. 

Another  delicious  dessert  is  a  fruit  betty. .. everybody  knows 
about  apple  betty,  and  there's  no  reason  why  pears  can't  substituted 
for  apples.    Ycu  might  like  to  do  a  bit  of  experimenting  with 
pears...  try  them  in  a  pie,   or  an  upside-down  cake,  a  cobblei'  cr 
a  dumpling.     It  sh'^uld  be  fun  to  create  some  new  desserts  using 
winter  pears  and  a  little  imagination. 

V/inter  Pears  Fresh;     Don't  overlook  pears  as  a  pleasant  addition 
to  the  winter  fruit  bowl..,cr  diced  in  a  fruit  cup... or  used  as  a 
salad,  probably  with  cream  cheese  or  grated  Cheddar  cheese. 

Judging  Ripeness;     For  cooked  desserts,   slightly  underripe 
pears  may  be  used,  but  for  salads  and  eating  out  of  hand,  they 
should  be  fully  ripe.     The  only  way  to  judge  ripeness  is  to  feel 
the  pear  gently,  and  to  press  it  lightly  at  the  stem  end.     If  it 
yields,  it's  usually  ripe.     If  pears  are  underripe,  they  should  be 
held  at  room  tempej^ature  until  they  respond  to  the  touch  test. 
They  shouldn't  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  until  they're  ripe. 

*  *  * 

CARROT  MB  ONION  RECIPES.  .  . 

Either  carrots  or  onions  can  stand  alone,  but  they  make  a 
might  attractive  team  when  they're  combined. .. either  cooker  or  raw. 
In  view  of  the  plentiful  supplies  of  both,  here  are  some  interesting 
ways  of  using  them,   suggested  by  food  specialists  of  USDA. 

Carrot-  Vegetable- of -all-Trades ;     The  carrot  is  part  and  parcel 
of  stews  ,  pot  roasts,   soups  and  chowders ...  of  vegetables  and  nut 
loaves,  of  sandwiches  and  salads. 

You  probably  need  to  give  little  thought  to  plain-cooked- 
carrots .. .unless  to  keep  in  mind  that  they  should  be  cooked  quickly, 
in  just  enough  water  to  prevent  sticking,  and  served  In  their  own 
juice.     The  eas'iest  way  to  serve  carrots  is  to  add  salt  and  pepper 
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to  taste  and  a  little  meat  drippings,   or  melted  fat,   just  before 
serving  them.     Some  lil^e  a  little  milk  added  at  the  last  moment. 
To  give  a  "lift",  a  bit  of  .  chopped  onion  can  be  added,   or  green 
onion  tops,  green  pepper,  parsley  or  chives.     And  a  little 
vinegar  or  a  squeeze  or  two  of  lemon  juice  adds  a  pleasantly  sour 
note  to  the  seasoning. 

Panned  Carrots;     For  variety,  carrots  can  be  sliced  thin, 
placed  in  a  frying  pan  with  a  little  melted  fat,  covered  and  cooked 
slowly  until  tender.     Season  them  with  salt  and  pepper.  Sliced 
onions  can  be  combined  with  the     carrots  when  they're  cooked  this 
way. 

Carrot.  Scallop;     Arrange  three  cups  of  sliced  cooked  carrots  in 
a  baking  dish.     Pour  over  them  2  cups,  of  thin  white  sauce.  Sprinkle 
with  a  mixutre  of  bread  crumbs  and  grated,  cheese,  if  desire.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  over,   (375       )  20  minutes  or  until  browned.  ' 

The  One  and  Only  Onion;     There's  nothing  quite  like  the  onion.,, 
it's  more  than  a  vegetable ...  it ' 3  really  an  almost  necessary 
seasoning  for  many  dishes .. .meats ,  soups,  salads,  vegetables... 
practically  anything  except  desserts.' 

* 

The  general  rules  for  cooking  carrots  apply  to  onions,   too. . . 
and;  many  people  think  there's  nothing  better  than  a,  boiled  onion 
served  with  melted  butter  or  drippings.     They  lend  themselves  to 
more  elaborate  service,   of  course ...  onions  can  be  stuffed  and  baked, 
they  can  be  creamed,  fried,  made  into  soup,   scalloped,   or  cooked 
with  another  vegetable,   such  as  carrots  or  tomatoes. 

Scalloped  Onions  and  Peanuts;     Here's  an  interesting  and 
delicious  way  of  serving  onions... a  dish  that  could  be  the  main 
course  at  luncheon  or  a  simple  supper.     It  combines  two  foods  which 
are  in  generous  supply  at  this  time,  too.     r4easure  3  cups  of  cooked 
onions,  1  cup  of  ground  roasted  peanuts,  2  cups  of  thin  white  sauce, 
1  cup  of  bread  crumbs  blended  with  a  little  melted  fat.     In  a 
baking  dish,  make  alternate  layers  of  onions,  peanuts  and  sauce, ' 
top  with  bread  crumbs.     Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400  F. )  20  minutes 
or  until  crumbs  are  brown. 

Cooking  T'dmie;     As  a  guide  to  boiling  carrots  and  onions,  it 
may  help  the  inexperienced  cook  to  know  that  young  carrots  usually 
require  from  15  to  20  minutes  to  become  tender,  and  the  older 
carrots  from  20  to  25  minutes.     Onions  take  from  30  to  kO  minutes. 

■X-  4t 

ROOT  OF  VITAMIN  A. . . 

With  carrots  crowding  the  grocers'  bins,   there's  no  excuse 
for  meals  lea,n  in  vitam.in  A.     Carrots,  you  recall,  are  rich  in 
carotene  which  is  converted  to  vitamin  A  by  the  body. 

Texas,  California,  Arizona,  Florida  and  Louisiana  are  the  five 
State  producing  the  winter  crop  of  bunched  carrots,  and  they  have 
more  to  sell  this  year  than  last.     There  are  also  more  of  the  topped 
carrots  in  storage  than  a  year  ago.     These  are  held  in  volume  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     The  topped  carrots 
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(those  sold  in  bulk  with  the  greens  removed)  are  cheaper  than  the 
hunched  variety  and  as  far  as  vitamin  A  is  concerned,  little  has 
been  lost  in  storage. 

*  ¥r  ^ 

U.S.   INCREASES  IiMPORTS  OF  FATS  AND  OILS,  .  . 

For  the  first  time  since  19^2,   there  will  he  a  period  during 
which  imports  of  fats  and  oils  will  he  greater  than  our  exports. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  -announced  that  during 
the  first  quarter  of  19^7,  24o  million  pounds  of  fats  and  oils  are 
scheduled  for  import  and  I38  million  pounds  for  export.     This  is 
on  the  tasis  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  recommenda 
Lions  for  international  distribution  of  fats  and  oils  for  this 
period. 

Exports  will  consist  principally  of  lard,  soybean  oil, 
shortening,  margarine  and  soap,   together  with  relatively  small 
quantities  of  other  fat  and  oil  commodities.     Imoorts  will  be 
principally  copra  (for  crushing  into  coconut  oil") ,  linseed  oil, 
castor  beans  and  oil,  and  smaller  quantities  of  tung,  rapeseed 
and  other  oils. 

Palm  oil,  which  is  very  important  to  us  commercially,  is  not 
covered  by  the  I.E.F.C.  first  quarter  recommendations.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  contemplates  negotiating  with  Belgium 
for  about  65  million  pounds  of  this  oil,  in  exchange  for  a  like 
amount  of  domestic  oils.     Palm  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plate  for  cans  for  packing  food  and  other  commodities,  and  has 
no  substitute  in  commercial  practice. 

It  is  expected  that  this  country's  need  for  imported  fats  and 

oils  will  be  much  greater  during  the  first  half  of  19^7.  During 

the  latter  half  of  the  year,  however,  increased  oil  crops  should 
'provide  more  liberal  supplies  for  export. 

*  *  * 

SEWING  MACHINE  SUGGESTIONS. . . 

The  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  a  fine  time  to  take  a  look 
at  the  sewing  machine. .. especially  since  many  families  do  a  lot 
of  home  sewing  at  this  period  of  the  year.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  household  equipment  specialists  of  USDA  advise  keeping  an 
oil  can  handy  to  use  after  each  day's  work,   or  after  8  or  10  hours 
of  using  the  sewing  machine. 

Here's  where  to  oil:     squirt  a  drop  in  each  oil-hole  and  each 

bearing.  ..  that 's  where  cnes-jrface  rubs  against  another  or  turns 
within  another.     On  som.e  machines  a  little  block  of  felt  or  ball 

of  wool  feeds  oil  to  the  shuttle  race,  and  this  should  be  oiled 

too.     If  there  isn't  any  felt  or  wool,   you  can  wipe  a  bit  of  oil. on 

the  race  with  your  fiiLger  or  a  cloth.  The  tensions  never  should  be 
oiled,  however. 
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Remember  that  a  drop  of  oil  is  plenty.     If  you  use  too  much^ 
you're  wasting  oil,  and  if  excess  oil  isn't  vriped  off,  it  collects 
dust.     And  if  there's  too  much  oil  on  the  shuttle  race  or  needle, 
it  can  cause  stitches  to  skip.     It's  a  good  idea  to  run  the  machine 
a  minute  or  two  after  oiling,  to  work  the  oil  into  the  bearings. 

If  you  keep  your  sewing  machine  covered  between  usings,  you'll 
protect  it  from  dust.     And  remember  to  slide  out  the  needle  plate 
occasionally  and  remove  the  lint  that  may  have  collected  under  it 
with  a  dry  brush,   or  blow  it  away.     The  lint  and  dirt  caught  under 
here  packs  riQ\m  ±f  it  isn't  removed,  making  cleaning  difficult. 
Here's  another  tp  regarding  between- times  care  of  the  sewing 
machine:     Let  the  presser  foot  down  on  a  scrap  of  cloth  to  help  the 
tension  stay  at  proper  adjustment,  and  also  to  take  up  any  excess 
oil  that  might  run  down  the  needle  bar.     If  there's  a  long  period 
of  time  when  the  machine  isn't  working,  it's  well  to  oil  it 
occasionally  to  keep  the  oil  in  the  machine  from  drying  and  gumming 

As  for  the  kind  of  oil  to  use... the  specialists  recommend 
household  machine  oil  which  is  put  up  by  gasoline  companies  or 
sewing  machine  manufacturers. 

¥■ 

MAKING  IT  HOT  FOR  PANTRY  PESTS.,. 

Ve  often  think  of  insect  pests  in  the  pantry  as  being  trouble- 
some only  in  the  warm  weather.     However,  entomologists  of  the  U.S. 
Departm.ent  ■  cf  Agriculture  tell  us  that  once  they  get  into  a  kitchen 
they  may  damage  foods  at  any  season  of  the  year.     They've  issued 
a  special  wa,rning  concerning  dry  milk,  which,  they  say  needs  as 
much  protection  against  these  pantry  pests  as  cereals  and  other 
dried  foods  often  stored  at  'home.     The  four  different-  insects 
which  may  get  into  dry  milk  are  the  cigarette  bettle,   the  Indian 
meal  moth,^  the  confused  flour,  beetle,   (yes,  that's  the  right  name.') 
and  sometimes  even  the  common  clothes  moth. 

It's  possible  for  packages  of  dry  milk  to  become  infested  at 
the  warehouse  or  the  grocery  store  before  they  reach  the  kitchen. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  throw  the  milk  away,  though,  if  this  should 
happen,  because  it  may  be  heat-trea.ted  in  the  original  package, 
sealed  or  open,  and  then  transferred  to  metal  or  glass  containers. 
The  entomologists  say  just  to  put  the  package  of  milk  in  a  slow 
over  (l40  degrees  F.)  for^  about  30  minutes.     Even  this  low  tempera- 
ture will  kill  the  insects  and  their  eggs,  but  it  will  not  affect 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  ■  After  the  treatment,  .the  milk  should  be 
kept  tightly  closed  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

*  -jt  * 

PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE  -INSPECTION. . . 

When  a  honemaker  shops  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
Pittsburgh  she  has  the  assurance  that  more  than  one  half  the  rail- 
borne  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  she  buys  have  been  inspected 
and  certified  as  to  condtion.     Last  May  l6  leading  Pittsburgh 
produce  dealers,  who  handle  more  than  75  percent  of  all  the  rail 


i 
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receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetalples  at  that  city's  yards,  formed  the 
Pittsburgh  Produce  Inspection  Service,  Inc.,  and  Inauguarted  the 
new  system.     They  agreed  that  each  member  must  have  every  one  of 
his  cars,  except  those  holding  potatoes  and  onions.   Inspected  as  It 
is  unloaded.     This  new  set-up  is  an  expansion  of  the  Inspection 
service  which  formerly  covered  only  cars  that  contained  produce 
of  doubtful  quality,     Pittsburgh  Is  the  only  city  in  the  country 
which  now  has  the  new  kind  of  Federally- supervised  service  in  its 
produce  market,  but  other  terminal  markets  are  considering  adopting 
the  system.     The  Inspectors  who  make  the -rounds  are  paid  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Produce  Inspection  Service,  but  they  are  selected, 
trained,  and  licensed  by  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
work  directly  under  Inspector  J.   J.    "Pop"  Gardner,  who  had  handled 
inspection  and  grading  for  the  Department  in  Pittsburgh  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

The  Inspection  service  in  that  city  starts  its  week  work  at 
7:30  Sunday  morning.     Sorting  and  piling  crews  then  begin  getting 
thj.ngs  ready  for  Monday  morning  sales.    "Pop"  Gardner  arrives  at 
"Ghe  market  just  before  his  crew.     He  goes  over  the  reports  which 
indicate  which  cars  are  to  be  Inspected.     From  the  reports  he 
learns  what  fruit  or  vegetable  is  in  each  car,  and  he  gets  an 
idea  cf  how  big  a  job  is  ahead  of  him..     He  hands  out  assignments 
to  the  Inspectors  on  duty,  who  then  search  out  the  designated  cars, 
and  chalk-mark  them  with  a  large  "IS, "  which  stands  for 
"Inspection  Service. " 

As  soon  as  the  seal  on  the  car  is  broken  and  the  doors  are 
opened,  an  inspector  observes  the  general  condition  of  its 
interior.     He  notes  all  shifting  and  breakage  of  containers,  the 
ice  in  the  bunkers,  and  the  ter.perature  of  the  product.     As  the 
crates  or  baskets  of  celery  or  apples  or  peppers  are  unloaded  from 
the  car,  he'  takes  sam.ples.     The  number  of  samples  vary  with  the 
commodity,  but  they  are  always  large  enough • to  be  representative  of 
th©  whole  car...     Each  container  from  the  sample  is  opened  and  the 
contents  are  carefully  examined.     Inspectors  check  produce  and 
issue  certificates  for  its  condition,  but  they  do  not  grade  the 
commodities.     They  note  just  how  much  green,   turning,   or  ripe 
fruits  or  vegetables,  as  well  as' how  much,  if  any, bruised,   soft,  or 
decayed  produce  a  car  contains.     A  ^-dollar  fee  is  paid  for  the 
inspection  of  each  car.     The  new  service  has  proved  of  great  value 
Id  obtaining  better  packaging,  better  packing,  and  freedom  from 
bruises  and  other  damage.     This  is  good  business  for  the  producer, 
the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  and  it's  a  boon  to  Pittsburgh 
consumers, 

^  *  ^ 

PLENTIFULS  FOR  FEBRUARY. . . 


NOTE  TO  B 

RCADCA 

STEP: 

For 

those 

of  you  who  are  already  working 

on  February 

programs , 

the  1 

1st  of  plentiful  foods  for  the 

sec  ond 

month  of 

'  ^7  ma 

y  of  f  €  r  m enu  suggestions. 

There  are  eleven  items  that  will  be  in  very  generous  supply 
during  February:     Potatoes,   onions, fresh  citrus  fruit,  canned  citrus 

(MORE) 


juices,   canned  grapefruit  segments,  peanut  butter,  apples,  dried 
peaches,   celery,   eggs,  and  heavy  torn  turkeys.     There  will  also  be ■ 
good  stocks  of  almonds  and  filberts  offered  as  a  result  of  the 
record  yields  of  these  two  tree  nuts  in"  19^6. 

*  *  * 


FEATURE  THESE, . . 

Following  is  a  market-by-market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current 
week.       This  information  is  based  on  latest  report  by  wire  for  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters.     For  daily  develop- 
ments during  the  week,  phone  your. local  market  news  office. 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Apples 

Be»pts 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Eggplant 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Lima  beans 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Snap  beans 

Spinach 

Sweetpotatoes 

Tom.atoes 

Turnips 

PHILADELPHIA 


Apples 

Brussels  sprouts 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Kale 

Limes 

Oni  ons 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rutabagas 


PITTSBURGH 


Apples 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Collards 

Eggplant [ 

Grapefruit 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

O-ranges 

Parsnips 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Snap  beans 

Spinach 

Sweetpotatoes 

Turnips 

WASHINGTON 


Apples 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Collards 

Kale 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Turnips 


Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Collai'ds' 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Oni ons 

Oranges 

Parsley 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Sweetpotatoes 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Greens 

'Unions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


*    -Sf  * 
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BROILER  FEASTS  A- COMING. . . 

During  the  next  five  or  six  weeks broilers  will  be  the 
poultry  buy  on  most  Northeast  markets.     The  southwestern  and 
eastern  commercial  broiler  producing  areas  have  bumper  flocks. 
Most  of  the  broilers  sold  in  the  Northeast  come  from  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula, . .which  takes  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.     That  region  is  regarded  by  folks  in  the  trade  as 
the  largest  broiler  producing  section  in  the  world.     It  is 
estimated  that  during  February  and  early  March  from  these  areas 
will  come  20  to  23  million  pounds  of  broilers  and  fryers  a  week 
as  compared  with  the  current  supply  of  approximately  15  million 
pounds ,.      ,.  . 

These  birds  are  young,  tender  and  soft-meated.     They  weigh 
2  to  3i  pounds  and  are  ideal  for  broiling,  barbecuing  or  frying. 
And  so  large  is  the  supply  that  these  broilers  are  being  offered 
on  the  retail;  market  now  at  prices  lower  than  tb-ose  'for  roasting 
and  even  stewing  chickens. 

The  -hamemaker  will  find  ample  supply  of  whole  dressed  broil 
ing  and  frying  chickens  in  the  market  of  her  choice,  and  she  may 
find  cut-up  parts  from  which  she  can  make  her  selection.  •  Some 
markets  als-o  offer  individual  broilers  and  f-ry-ers-  -out  -up,  pan- 
ready  and  frozen,  in  a  package. 

Increased'  consumption  'of  this  poultry  In-  th-e  heavi'ly  popu- 
lated areas  from  Chicago  east  will  help  maintain  a  uniformally 
adequate  volume  at  a  fair  price.  ,    ,  . 


■x-  -x-  -Jt 

BROILING.  THE.  BIRD.  .  .■■  • 

To  broil  chicken  or  other  young  birds,  say  the  food  special 
Ists  of  the.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, •  have  the  heat*  of  the 
broiler  moderate  for  slow,  even-  cooking.     The  smaller  sized 
broilers  are  often  split  down  the  back  only  and  cooked  whole, 
with  or  without  the  breastbone.     Larger- birds •  are  split- down 
the  back  and  breastbone,  so  that  each  half  makes  a  serving. 
Breaking  the  joints  and  removing-  the  wing  tips  makes  broiled- 
chicken  easier  to  manage  on  the  plate.       •  -  •  - 

Before  cooking  the  chicken,  wipe  it  as  dry  as  possible. 
Coat  with.melted  fat  and  sprinkle  with- salt • and  pepper* Some 
cooks  like  to  flour  the  chicken  lightly. .. that ' s  a  matter  of 
choice.     Always  start  cooking  with'  the  skin -side  away  from  the 
heat.     Keep , the  heat  very  moderate^ • and -have ■ the  bird-several 
inches  from  the  flame  or  heating  element.     Turn  the  chicken 
several  times  as  it  browns,  and  baste  frequently  with'-the  pan 
drippings- .  or  ,  other  melted  fat.     A  2-pound- 'chicken  ■(  dressed  ■ 
weight)  when  broiled  at  moderate  heat  will  probably  need  from 
35  to  45  minutes  to  cook  evenly  to  the  bone. 


(MORE) 


I  z 


If  more  convenient,  cooV:  the  chicken  partly  done  in  the 
broiler  and  f  inish' in  a  moderate- oven  (300  to'  350  degrees  F.), 
or  start  it  in  a  moderate  overi  and  finish  under  the  broiler. 

Serve  broiled  chj.cken  hot  off  the  grid,  vith  the  pan  drippings 
or  melted  fat  poured  over  it.  '  If  you  like,  garnish  it  vith  toast 
points  and  a  sprig  of  green. 

'  ¥:    ih    *  . 

SNAP  -BE/illS.  .  . 

Many  of  the  foods  we  talk  about  are  supposed  to  have  come  to 
us  from,  somewhere  out  of  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  cradle,  not  only 
of  civilization,  but  of  many  of  the  things  ve  eat.     Beans,  ve 
hasten  to  add,  are  as  American  as  corn,  or  pumpkin,  or  turkeys. 
They  arc  believed  to  have  originated,  not  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees , 
but  in  South  Am^erica,  and  to  have  spread  thence  to  every  habitable 
part  of  the  world.     And  contrary  to  what  Don  Marquis  said  about 
beans,  there  will  be,  there  oust  be  beans  in  the  Almost  Perfect 
State.     If, ever  wo  achieve  that  stage  of  development. 

The  marketing  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
say  that  there  is  a  record  crop  of  these  fine- textured,  brittle, 
stringless  snap  beans  in  your  markets.     Four  million,  six  hundred 
and  twenty _ thousand  bushels,  to  be  exact ...  twenty  percent  more  than 
last  year.  -  We  planted  just  as  many  acres  last  year,  but  the  floods 
came  and  washed  the  beans  away. 

These  snap  beans  that  have  had  such  a  good  working  over  by 
the  breeders  in  order  to  take  the  string  and  the  fiber  out,  are 
largely  the 'varieties  known  as  Bountifuls  and  Plentifuls.     The  pods 
are  light,  yello-wish  green,  broad  as  beans  go,  and  medium  to  long 
in  length.     Tackle  some  of  these  very  fine  edible  pods... they  add 
color  and  nutrition  to  the  evening  m.eal. 

If  you  want'  those  snap  beans  to  taste  just  a  bit  different,  try 
adding  a  little  vinegar  and  sweetened  cream  (or  evaporated  milk) 
before  you  serve  them... after  they're  cooked,   of  course,  The 
sweet-sour  flavor  is  very  intriguing.     However,  if  you  like  your 
green  beans  best  when  they're  flavored  with  meat ...  especially 
the  salted,  smoked  or  corned  variety. ,. there ' s  an  easy  way  to 
achj.eve  this  end.     After  the  meat  is  cooked,  use  a  little  of 
the  liquid  from  the  meat  for  cooking  the  beans.     If  this  liquid 
is  very  salty,  you  may  have  to  dilute  it.     Simmer  the  beans  gently 
until  they're  done, -  and  then  season  them'  to  taste. 

*  *  * 


-  ^  - 


DRIED  PEACHES  STAGE  COMEBACK. . , 

In  terms  of  supply  and.  demand,  dried'  peaches'  are  the  mos.t 
plentiful  of  the  dried,  fruits  now  in  the  market.  They're 
generally  the  lowest  in  price,  also. 

Few  dried  peaches  appeared  on  civilian  markets  in  this 
country  during  the  war,  as  they  were  more  urgently  needed  by 
our  armed  forces  and  allies*       Now  that  the  Army  is  no  longer 
a  customer  for  large  supplies,  and  they're  back  in  quantity 
at  grocery  stores,  we  need  to  be  reintroduced  to  their  values. 
The  1946-47  pack  of  dried  peaches  is  above  average  in  size  and 
of  very  desirable  quality. 

4«-    *  * 

P . S .   ON  DRIED  PEACHES . . . 

Now  that  the  cold  weather  makes  a  hot  fruit  sauce  parti-  . 
cularly  appealing,  you  m.ay  like  to  have  the  directions  for 
preparing  it. 

As  a  rule,  soaking  should  be  short  and  cooking  slow.  -'Wash 
the  dried  fruit,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  and  cover  with  boiling 
water.  ■  If  it's  packaged  fruit,   there  will  doubtless  be  directions 
on  the  package.     Otherwise,  soak  it  until  the  fruit  is  plump; 
if  it's  rather  hard  and  dry^  it  may  require  an  hour  or  so. 
Remember,  though,   that  if  it  soaks  too  long,  too  much  flavor 
may  be  drawn  out.     Cook  the  fruit  in  the  sarxe  water  in  which' 
it  has  soaked,   sir.mering  slowly  over  low  heat. 

■  A  few  grains  of  salt  help  to  bring  out  the  natural  sweet- 
ness.    Dried  peaches  and  apples,  though,  need  extra  sweetening... 
about  1/4  cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of  dried  fruit.     To  give 
fresh  fruit  flavor  and  vitamin  C,  squeeze  lemon,   orange,  or 
grapefruit  juice  over  the  dried  fruit  before  serving . 

And  for  a  delicious  accompaniment  to  m.eat,  try  spiced 
dried  peaches.     This  is  made  by  adding  a  little  vinegar  and 
spice. ...or  a  little  of  the  juice  from  a  jar  of  pickled  fruit... 
to  the  dried  fruit  sauce-  toward  the  end  of  the  cooking. 


1  NOTE  TO  BROADCASTER; 

i 

There's  a  story  on  dried  .peaches  in  the  October 
4th  issue  of  Ri\DIO  ROUNDUP,  which  you  may  have  in 
your  files.     In  this  we  passed  along  to  you  several 
suggestions  from  the  food  specialists  of  USDA  for 
i  using  dried  fruit  in  cooking.  


■X-   *  * 
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BUTTER  BRIEF. . . 

Within  the  last  month,  butter  prices  have  dropped  almost 
30        cents  per.  pound  at  the  wholesale  level  on  Northeast 
markets.     Retail  prices  in  most  cases  have  kept  pace  with  this 
drop.     Butter  had  been  high  in  relation  to  other  fats  and  oils, 
and  because  of  buyer  resistance,  consumer  purchases  dropped 
off.     That,  plus  a  more  than  normal  increase  in  butter  production 
since  Kovonber,  accounts  for  a  large  share  of  the  decrease  in 
price.     Butter  consumption,  limited  under  rationing,  has  not 
increased  quite  as  fast  as  butter  production. 

*  *  * 

CHEESE  SIDELIGHT, . . 

Cheese  supplies  are  generally  adequate,   though_ maybe  all 
the  varieties  you  wish  are  not  yet  back  in  grocery  stores. 
There  will  be  more  cheese  in  coming  months,  as  milk  production 
increases  seasonally.     And  probably  there'll  be  more  natural 
aged  cheese,  in  contrast  to  the  volume  of  processed  or  cheese 
foods  in  evidence  during  the  war  and  the  past  year. 

*  *  * 

PEMUT  BUTTER  SALAD  DIiESSING.  .  .   

What  with  salad  oil  still  on  the  shortage  list,   every  one 
is  sure  to  welcome  ideas  that  will  help  to  meet  the  situation  . 
Peanut  butter  can  take  the  place  of  all  or  part  of  the  shortening 
in  certain  recipes  for  biscuits,  cookies  and  cupcakes.  But 
here's  another  way  peanut  butter  can  come  to  the-  rescue.  You 
can  use  it  to  take  the  place  of  all  the  salad  oil  in  a  dressing 
that's  fine  for  fruit,  vegetable  or  meat  salads. 

Food  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag'ri culture 
suggest  a  blend  of  equal  parts  of  peanut  butter  and  cream 
(or  canned  milk),  plus  a  little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  and 
seasonings  to  taste.     For  a  flavor  that  will  be  specially 
delicious  with  vegetable  or  meat  salads,  you  can  stir  in  a 
little  India  relish  or  finely  chopped  cucumber. 

As  you  probably  rememt  "    peanut  butter's  on  the  list 
of  plentiful  foods  for  February. 


NOTE  TO  BROADCASTER. . . 

In  the  January  10th  issue  of  RADIO  ROUNDUP,  we 
gave  you  other  suggestions  for  the  .use  of  peanut 
butter. 


*  *  * 
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plainfning  the  garden.  .  . 

Februf-ry  2  to  8  has  "been  designatecl  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Anclorson  as  National  Garden  Planning  Week.  It's 
the  time  when  garden  and  horticultural  leaders  everywhere 
will  organize  local  forces  for  an  effective  post-war  garden 
program.     Your  own  comriunity  will  doubtless  be  taking  some 
action  at  this  time. 

Here  is  a  quick  review  of  garden  goals  for  V^h'J  as  set 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  JLn  last  Nover.ber.  These 
goals  were  set  to: 

1  -  Insure  better  nutrition  in  many  millions  of  American 
families . 

2  -  Provide  fam.ilies^  particularly  those  in  the  lower  income 
groups,  with  a  net  addition  to  the  quantity  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  consumed  by  then. 

3  -  Assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  D-lving. 

4  -  Foster  nutrition  oGucation  and  aid  in  the  development  of 
cultural  values  that  come  with  home  gardening  and  home  grounds  and 
community  improvement 

Thus,  as  Secretary  Andersen  said,   the  19^7  program  has  been 
adjusted  to  the  peacetime  needs  of  nutriti'^n  and  the  bettorm-ent 
of  home  grounds  and  communities. 


NOTE  TO  BROilDC ASTER: 
(         ■         -  ■ — - — ' 

I               Perhaps  you'll  like  to  make  reference  to  the  high- 
j      lights  of  the  National  Garden  Conference  held  in 
I     Washington,  D,  C.   .jn  December  5th  and  6th.     This  was  \ 
'      covered  in  the  December  13  issue  of  RADIO  ROUNDUP.   i 

*  ft 

NEWS  FROM  FAO^ . . 

You've  doubtless  seen  occasional  reports  from  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  so  you'll 
probably  be  interested  in  knowing  about  the  recommendations  this 
Commission    has  just  made.     As  you  nay  remember,  it  was  created 
by  FAO  at  Copenhapen  last  fall  to  draw  up  plans  for  raising  diets 
to  a  health  standard  for  the  people  of  all  countries,  and  to 
stabilize  agricultural  prices  at  levels  fair  to  producers  and 
consumers.       The  Commission  grew  out  of  a  proposal  for  a  world 
food  board  m^ade  by  Sir  John  Orr,  Director  General  of  FAO. 

The  Commission  did  not  recommend  a  world  food  board,  but 
did  agree  on  other  methods  for  reaching  the  same  objectives 
which  Sir  John  proposed  and  the  nations  agreed  upon.  Here 
are  the  recommendations: 

1,     That  exporting  and  importing  countries  attack  the  price 
stabilization  problem  by  making  International  agreements  regulating 
the  trade  in  specific  comncdities. 


(MORE) 


2.  That  excess  supplies  arising  under  commoclity  agreements 
might  be  sold  at  special  ibv  prices  to, support  supplemental  food 
programs  for  needy  countries ...  such  as  school  lunch  programs  .  or  „- 
food  stamp  plans,  ■ 

3.  That  the  ministers  of  agriculture  and  nutrition  of  the 
FAO  countries  meet  annually  to  consider  the  coordination  of  their 
various  national  agricultural  and  nutritional  programs. 

4.  That  FAO  set  up  a  council  of  I8  member  countries  which 
could  meet  several  times  a  year  to  act  for  the  FAO's  annual 
conference  on  international  questions  of  agriculture  production, 
trade  and  consumption.     FAO  would  cooperate  closely  with  the 
proposed  International  Trade  Organization. 

The  report  now  goes  to  ^7  FAO  member  governments  and  to 
interno-tional  agencies  for  study,  before  it  is  finally  acted 
upon  by  an  FAO  conference.     This  will  be  at  least  several 
months  in  the  future. 

¥^  *  * 

HOMEM.\KER  SUIi^/EY  ON  HOUSE  DRESSES.  .  . 

Have  y^u  heard  ab';.ut  the  results  Qf  a  survey  rpgarding 
house  dresses,  crnductod  by  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association?     In  a  nation-wide  project  called  "The  Consumer 
Speaks",   over  11,000  women  in  750  groups  throughout  the  country 
told" what"" they  wanted  in  house  dresses.     '.  ■  .   


!  NOTE  TO  BROADCASTER;  | 

:  Those  of  you  who  feature  women's  apparel  on  your  ! 
I  programs  should  be  particularly  interested  in  the  [ 
i  final  conslusions  drawn  f rem  this  survey.  ! 

Here  are  their  specifications: 

1  -  Color  fastness  and  shrinkage  control  are  at  the  top  of 
the  list. 

2  -  100  p.erjcent  cotton  dresses  are  preferred.     There  is 
oppositiC'n  to  fabrics  that  need  special  care  in  laundering. 

3  -  Dresses  should  be  all  washable,  including  shoulder 
pads,  buttons  and  belt.  -  -  : 

4  -  Better  buttonhc^les  and  better  belts  are  wanted. 

5  -  A  fuller  skirt  as  desirable,  with  the  fullness 
achieved  by  means  of  gores,  rather  than  pleats.     A  gored  skirt 
is  easy  to  iron. 

6  -  Hems  at  least  2-|  inches  wide  are  considered  essential, 
unless  the  shrinkage  is  controlled. 

7  -  Other  d^-tails  of  style  Suggested  are  full  length  front 
openings,  larger' pockets ,  short  sleeves,   simple  necklines, 
set-in  belts. 

8  -  Correct  sizing  and  proportioning  for  different  figure 
typies  are  considered  important.     For  exam.ple,  the  women  surveyed 
said  they'd  like  to  find  that  a  size  I6  dress  was  the  same  in 


(MORE) 
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all  stores.     Regardless  of  size,  they're  asking  for  dresses 
that  are  roomy- and  easy  to ^vark.in-    .Older  women  who ■ are 
short  would  like  mature  styles  in  small  sizes.  Younger 
women  who  need  large  sizes  would  like,  to  -.be-  able  to  get  these 
in  youthful  styles.  ■ 

9  -  Better  workmanship  generally  is  asked  for,  at  all  prices. 
In  the  low-priced  models,  however,  there's  a  particular^jieed 
for  well-nade  dresses  that  are  neat,  securely  sewed,  and  with 
seams  at  least  one-half  inch  wide. 

10  -  Medium--;^riced  house  dresses  should  be  more  attractive 
than  the-low-priced  dresses,  better  styled  and  better  r^ade* 
Many  women  think  that  a  medium-priced  house  dress  should  look 
well  enough  for  street  wear,  too. 

Judging  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  these  11,000  American 
wor.en,  what  this  country  needs  is  more  and  better  house  dresses 
at  reasonable  prices. 


¥r     Mr  * 


FEATURE  THS'SE .  .  , 

Following  is  a  market-by-market  sununary  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the 
current  week.     This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by 
wire  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters. 
For  daily  devel-jprnents  during  the  week,  phone  your  local  market 
news  office. 


BALTIivlORE 
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Apples 

Apples 

Kale 

Cabbage  Peppers 

Blue  Hubbard 

Broccoli 

Onions 

Carrots  Potatoes 

squash 

Broccoli- 

Oranges 

Cauliflower  Snap  beans 

Cabbage 

rabe 

Potatoes 

Celery  Sweetpotatoes 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Snap 

Lettuce  Tomatoes 

Collards 

Carrots 

beans 

Lima  beans  Turnips 

Grapefruit 

Collards 

Sweet- 

Kale  ■ 

Escarole 

potatoes 

Oni  ons 

Grapefruit 

Tangerijres 
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Turnips 

Potatoes 

sQnash 

Turnips 

PHILADELPHIA* 

PITTSBURGH 

WASHINGTON 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Unions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Sweet-potatoes 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Oni  ons 


Oranges 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Tangerines 

Turnips 


Apples  Potatoes 
Grapefruit  Snap 


Greens 
Lemons 
Oni  ons 
©ranges 


beans 
Tanger- 
ines 
Turnips 

expected 


*As  this  edition  of  Radio  Round-up  goes  to  press,  it  is 
that  operations  on  the  Philadelphia  produce  market  will  be  back 
to  normal  sometime  next'  week.     For  a  more  detailed  summary  of 
plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  on  that  market,  we  suggest  you 
keep  in  close  contact  with  your  load  market  news  men. 


^  ^  * 
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FOREIGN  FOOD  SITUATION. 


The  food  shortage  abroad  may  he  critical  before  the  next 
harvest ...  that ' s  the  summing  up  of  a  report  early  this  month 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relaticns.Ths,  w?i3j^%  food  reserves  as  of  the  first  of  this 
year  were  slightly  large^^  than  a  year  ago... fewer  countries 
are  critically  short  of  food...  yet  there  ai-e  still  a  number  of 
countries  without  enough  food  in  sight  to  last  until  the  next 
harvest. 

Food  imports  into  the  shortage  areas  during  the  last  half 
of  1946  were  somewhat  less  than  had  been  expected.     While  the 
world  supplies  of  most  important  food  products  are  larger  than 
a  year  ago.   the  quantities  available  for  export  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  wheat)  are  sharply  below  the  prewar  level.     And  speaking 
of  wheat,  the  current  Argentine  harvest  is  producing  about  50 
percent  more  than  last  year,-  but  carryover  stocks  were  low. 
The  Australian  crop  is  less,  however,   so  actually  there's  little 
difference  between  this  year  and  last  in  the  amount  of  wheat 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  can  furnish.     As  for  Canada  and  -the 
United  States,   their  stocks  of  wheat  are  lower  and  transportation 
has  been  limited.     This  may  mean  a  reduction  in  the  prospective 
exports  from  these  two  countries  for  the . crop  'year  1946-47. 

The  supplies  of  sugar,  also  of  fats  and  oils,  available 
for  world  trade  will  continue  far  below  prewar 'figures . 

One  encouraging  fact  is  that  nearly  2  million  tons  of  rice 
will  be  available  for  export  from  the  areas  where  'a  'surplus 
is  produced,  which  means  an  improvement  in  the  Far  Eastern 
rice  picture.     Less  than  one  million  tons  were'  available  during 
1946.     However,  the  prewar  average  is"  'over  'T  million  'tons-. 

Coming  back  to  wheat.,   the  shortage  of  this  grain  is 
likely  to  -'oe  'an  important  factor  in  the  deficit  countries  during 
the  spring  months.     This  means,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  that  the  food  outlook  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  is  as -serious  for  a  larg-e -parrt -of  -continental 
Europe  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

-  .  .     '  *•}(•*■  '     '  -   ..  •  .  » 

THAT  POTATO  PROBLEM. . . 


Potatoes  are  still  very  much  with  us... a  problem  to  the  tune 
of  about  45  million  bushels.     That's  the,  surplus  reported  as  of 
January  1st,  when  the  stocks  on  hand  -were  at  a'n'  "aUT-'tlcfe  high 
of  150  million  bushels.     This  surplus  should  be  used  up  before 
the  warm  weather,  if  we're  going  to  avoid  the  waste  of  much 
valuable  food. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  you  doubtless  realiza, 
is  making  every  effort  to  help  hom.emakers  get  potatoes  of  high 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.     However,  there  are  those  who  don't 
make  as  wide  use  of  potatoes  as  they  might,  because  they're  in  a 


rut  when  -it-  comes  to  ideas  -^ibout  styles  of  cocking  a:ftd-se-2?ving. 
To  a  good  nany  men,  of  course,  potatoes  are  the  traditional 
accompaninent  to  neat,  and  nothing  mere.     Which  reminds  us  of 
the  story  about  Madame  Schumann- He  ink  .and  Enrico  Caruso,  the 
great  opera  singers.     One  day  Madame  Schumann- He ink  was  sitting 
at  the  dinner  table  with  an  enormous  steak  in  front  of  her. 
Caruso  passed  her  table,  and  seeing  the  huge  serving  of  meat  on 
her  plate,   said:   "Stina,  you're  not  going  to  eat  that  alone.'" 
"No  indeed,"  replied  Schum.ann-Heink,   shaking  her  head,   "No,  not 
alcne.     With  potatoes .  " 

Potatoes  don't  need  to  be  served  in  the  shadow  of  the  meat 
coarse ...  they  have  lots  of  individuality  of  their  own,  and  can 
easily  form  the  backbone  of  a  luncheon  or  any  other  simple  meal. 
'There  arc  scalloped  potatoes,  potato  pancakes,  potato  salad  (hot 
-^r  cold),  stuffed  baked  potatoes,  potato  soup,  and  creamed 
potatoes  ...  to  mention  a  few. 

The  food  specialists  of  the  U.S.  De-nartnent  of  Agriculture 
suggest  r.iving  fariiliar  potato  dishes  a  ""different" taste  by 
changing  the  flavor  a  little.     For  insxaicc,  when  you're  serving 
crearied  potatoes,  gratu  a  bit  cf  onion  or  cheese  into  the  sauce. 
Or,  for  a.  touch  of  color  and  added  food  value,  stir  in  cooked 
peas  and  carrots,   or  chopped  parsley.   Just  before  serving. 

And  instead  of  the  old  familiar  potato  soup  (which  is 
riip,hty  good,  incidentally.')  you  may  like  to   trrj     a  tested 
recipe  which  brings  in  meat  stock,  carrots,   celery,  tor.atoes 
and  rolled  oats .. .practically  a  meal  in  Itself.     Here's  how  it's 
made : 

POTATO  SOUP  VriTH  OATMEAL 

^  Cups  r.ieat  stock  or       .  ^  Cup  chopped  celery 

bouillon  cubes  i  Cup  rolled  oats 

2  Cups  diced  pc  tatoes  2  to  1  Cup  cooked  tor.atoes 

^  Cup  sliced  onions  Salt  and  pepper 

1  Cup  sllcec  carrots 

To  r^eat  stock  add  potatoes,   onions,   carrots  and  celery. 
Bring  to  boiling  point.     Gradually  stir  in  rolled  oats.  Simmer 
20  m.inutes,   or  until  vegetables  are  tender.     Add  the  tomatoes. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 


nOTE  TO  BROADCASTER:  j 

You'll  find  this  recipe  in  the  USDA  booklet  "Potatoes 
in  Popular  Ways"  (AWI-85)  which  you  probably  have  in  your 
files.     This  will  give  you  other  in'teres'ting  information  | 
I    about  potatces.  and  many  sur^gesti  :;ns  for  cooking.  j 

I  ^  ■  ; 

I  .  ^  .  


*     ^  ¥r 
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BLUEPRINT  FOR  GREEN  THUMBS. . .  ' 
NOTE  TC- BR(5M)aASflRr" 

.   The  fcllowing  story  is  entirely  "background  material. 


Last'veok'ln  Radio  Round-up,  we  told  you  the  garden  goals  fov 
19^7  -"-nd;  p.ointed  out  that  Ft^bruary  2  to  8  was  designated  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  as  National  Garden  Planning 
Week. 

This  VT-ill  be  the  week  to  accent  plans...  tc  deternine  the 
place  and  size  of  the  [^arden. .. whether  there  will  be  vegetables 
only  or  (because  the  wartime  urgency  of  gardening  for  more  food 
is  past)  whether  there  VT-ill  also  be  flowers  and  shrubs.  ■  The 
vegetable  arrangement  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  continuous 
plantings  and  maxir:um  use  of  sunshine.     The  flowers  .and  shrubs 
should  be  placed  for  long-term  advantages.     This  is  the  time 
also  to  plan  on  hiding  the  city  or  farri  eyesore  with  a  curtain 
of  evergreens  or  other  shrubs .,. community  planning  officials 
might  be  contacted  for  details  on  improvement,  plans .     Good  garden 
planning  calls  for  a  study  of  fertilizers,  sprays  and  equipment 
as  well  as  plant  and  seed  varieties. 

As  for  prograrx  suggestions:     You  D.ight  interview  garden 
leaders  in  your  commjunity,     county  and  State  Extension  Service 
personnel,  garden  club  representatives  or  youth  club  gardeners... 
for  local  plans.     Find  out  what  aid  will  be  given  beginners  who 
will  have  gardens  for  the  first  time..     There  will  be  schools 
to  c  ontact  t"-  see  if  they  are  planning  gardens ...  the  produce 
from  these  to  be  caixaed  in  co'm.munity  centers  for  school  lunch 
program.s  .     You  may  wish  tc  contact  seed  houses  and  nurseries 
in  regard  to  new  plant  va,rieties,  hybrid  and  disease-resistant 
seeds  and  plants  de\'oloped  in  recent  years.     Local  garden  experts 
can  tell  the  time  to  order  seeds  and  the  appropriate  planting 
d.ates  for  your  region.     You  might  find  out  whether  your  civic 
governriont  or  garden  club  is  going  to  sponsor  a  garden  or 
beautif ication  contest... if  so,  now' is  the  time  for  participants 
to  get  on  the  mark  and  ready. 

^  ^ 

GARDENING  FOR  THE  BASIC  ?♦ • • 

Apropos  of  Nationo.l  Garden  Planning  Week,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  nutritionists  recommend  using  the  Basic  Y  as  a 
guide  in  planning  the  home  garden.     As  you  fcr-o  /"_^  three  of  these 
food  groups  are  made  up  of  vegetables'  and  frj;i'-,.3,  and  the  properly 
planned  garden  can  supply  a, good  many  of  the  foods  included  in 
these  categories. 

For  instance,  in  the  leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetable  group, 
the  list  includes  kale  and  other  leafy  greens.  ]imas,  snap  beans, 
carrots,  and  green  peas,  to  mention  a  few.     These  vegetables  are' 
1  ].ch  in  vltiaaln  A.     The  daily  diet  should  include  one  or  mere 
servings  of  these. 

(MORE) 
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Then  there's  the  Basic '7'  g\rbup  which  supplies  vitamin  C... 
the  headliners  being  citru-s'  fruits  ,  tomatoes  and  raw  cabbage. 
Tomatoes  are  the  most  popular  of  garden  vegetablesV'jJind  nutrition- 
conscious  home  gardeners  should  plan  to  raise  a  gopa  supply  of 
them.     In  addition  tc  cabbage,  there  are  turnips,  -salad  greens, 
and  green  peppers,,  all  of  which  supply  vitamin  C  when  they're 
served  raw.     If  the  garden  space  provides  toom  for  fruit,  straw- 
berries and  cantaloupe  are  both  vitamin  C  providers.     One  or  more 
daily  servings  of  vitamin  C  foods  is  also  advisable. 

The  third  Basic  7  group  which  can  draw  supplies  from  the 
home  garden  is  the  one  which  includes  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
and  fruits,  such  as  onions,  radishes,  turnips,  and  beets.     And  by 
the  way. . .beets  and  turnips  do  double-duty  in  the  diet,  since 
both  roots  and  fresh  green  tops  are  good  food.-    -These  foods  add     .  . 
various  vitamins,  minerals  and  other  materials  needed  by  the  body. 
The  nutrition  specialists  advise  two  or  more  servings  daily  from 
this  group. 

•  -  < 

So . o . o. o, . . keep  the  Basic  7  in  mind  when  you're  drawing  up" 
this  yearns  garden  plans. ..It  will  pay  dividiends  in  better  eating 
and  better  health. 

*  *  * 

MORE  CITRUS  SUGGESTIONS. . . 

Most  folks  like  oranges,   or  foods  with  an  orange  flavor, . .and 
right  now,  while  there's  a  plentiful  crop  of  citrus  fruits,  at 
low  prices,  it*s  a  good  time  to  bring  them  into  the  daily  meal 
plans.     Perhaps  you'd  like  a  few  suggestions  about  serving  citrus.,, 
they'll  add  Tarlty  -and  flavor  to  wintertime  meals.    •  •  - 

For  Instance,  unpeeled  orange  slices  make  a  colorful  and 
appetizing  garnish  for  meat,  especially  good  with  pork,  veal,  lamb 
and  poultry,-    They  can  be  served  plain,   or  brushed  with  French 
dressing  and  broiled, 

A  delicious  variation  of  the  popular  orange  and  cranberry 
relish  can  be  made  with  a  fresh  orange  and  canned  cranberries, 
either  jelly  or  sauce.     Here's  the  streamlined  method:  run  one 
orange,  skin  and  all,  through  the  food  chopper. , .first  removing 
the  seeds,   of  course.     Combine  this  with  canned  cranberry  jelly, 
or  strained  cranberry  sauce.     It  probably  won't  need  any  additional 
sweetening,  but  if  you  like,  you  can  add  a  little  sugar. 

To  your  ideas  about  citrus  fruit  salads,  add  the  note  that 
oranges  combine  very  well  with  either  cabbage  or  carrots  in  a 
salad. 

Kerens  an  orange-flavored  syrup  that's  perfect  with  waffles 
or  pancakes,  and  will  dress  up  plain  vanilla  ice  cream  in  fine 
style.     Mix  together  a  plain,  sugar  syrup  or  light  corn  syrup  and 
an  equal  amount  of  orange  juice;  boil  the  mixture  for  just  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps.     Then  add  a  little  grated  orange  rind  for  a 
stronger  flavor. 


(MORE) 
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And  as  .a  postscript  to  this  note  about -oranges,  here' &  a 
grapefruit  suggestion.     Even  the  most  confirmed  devotees  of 
chilled  grapefruit  have  been  known  to  capitulate  t-o  broiled 
grapefruit.     It's  really  delicious,  as  heating  seems  to  intensify 
the  flavor,  and-; also  makes  it;. more  juicy.    -Cut  a  grapefruit  in 
halves,  loosen  the  sections then.sweeted  it  with- a  bit  of  brown 
sugar,  maple  sugar,  or-  pour  a'little  "honey  over  the  top.     Dot  it 
with  table  fat,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  and  place  it 
under  the  broiler  until  it»s  thoroughly  heated  and  brown  on  the 
top.     Serve  it  as  appetizer  or  dessert.     Those  who  scoffed  will 
eat  their  words... and  the  grapefruit.'  ■  _  . 

*  ^  *  . 

A  SELECTION  OF  MEAT... 

Beef  and  pork  cuts  are  coming  to  retail  stores  in  liberal 
volume.    Most  of  the  beef  animals  sold  at  present  are  moving 
from  feed  lots.., which  means  more  meat  in  the  higher  grades. 
You'll  find  a  large  share  of  the  cuts  rating  "U.S.  Qoqd,"  and 
there  may  be  more  of  the  "U.S.  Chc)ice"  grade  than  in  recent  weeks. 

There  is  generally  a  wide  selection  of  pork  on  most  northeast 
markets.     This  is  the  peak  of  the ^marketing  season  for  pigs  that 
were  born  last  spring.     These  porkers  will  soon  be  dwindling  in 
numbers,  and  there  will  be  a  seasonal  . low  .in  supplies  until  the 
fall  pig  crop  starts  coming  to  market  i.n  time  for  that  traditional 
Easter  ham. 

*  *  *  . 

PORK  POINTERS. . . 

Since  pork  supplies  are  at  a  high  level  right  now,  it  would 
be  a  good  time  to  consider  some  suggestions  for  cooking  this 
delicious  meat.     Pork  differs  from  other  meats  in  that  it  always 
requires  thorough  cooking.     It  should  be  served  well  done,  as  a 
health  safeguard.     As  you  doubtless  know,  pork  sometimes  contains 
the  trichina  parasite,  •which  must  be  destroyed  by  thorough  cooking 
or  by  special  methods  pf,  processing.     Otherwise  it  may  cause 
illness.     Pork  shoulder^nd-'Spareribs  make  excellent  roas'ts  in 
the  moderate  price  range.     If  the  shoulder  is  boned,  it  will 
carve  as  easily  as  a  loaf  .of  broad.     Either  a  fresh  or  cured  pork 
shoulder  may  be  selected,  and  a.ft:er  it  is  skinned  and  boned,  a 
savory  stuffing  can  be  used  to  add  bulk  and  delicious  flavor  to 
the  meat.     If  a  strongly  cured  pork  shoulder  is  used,  it's  well  to 
soak  it  overnight  in  cold  water  to  cover,  drain,  and  wipe  dry 
before  stuffing.     Mildly  cured  meat  need  not  be  soaked.  Raisin 
!^tuffing  is  specially  good  with  the  cured  pork  shoulder,  by  the 
vay. 

As  for  pork  spareribs,  these  are  particularly  good  served 
with  stuffing,-   Apples^  and  pork  are  very  congenial  anyway. apple 
sauce  being. the  traditional  accompaniment  to  roast  pork. 


(MORE) 
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The  sane  cooking  precautions  apply  to  sausage;  whether  it's 
bulk  sausage  made  into  cakes,  link' or  cased  sausage. long,  slow 
cooking  to  a  well-done  stage  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Here 
again,  apples  are  the  perfect  accompaniment.     Slices'  of  tart, 
firm  apples  can  be  cooked  in  the  sausage  fat  and  served  with  the 
cakes  or  links.     Sliced  pineapple,  drained  and  browned  in  the 
fat,  also  goes  very  well  with  sausage. 

If  you  want  a  word  or  two  about  food  values,  well-cooked 
pork  is  a  good  source  of  the  B  vitamins,  particularly  thiamine, 
and,  like  all  neat,  an  important  protein  food.     Sausage  contains 
more  fat  and  less  of  the  proteins  and  vitamins,  while  bacon  is  ' 
mainly  Important  for  fat  and  flavor. 

^  *  -ii- 

MORE  SVmY  SIDES.  .  . 

-American  consumers  did  better  by  themselves  than  an  egg-a-day 
during  19^6,     Latest  figures  Indicate  that  we  ate  382  eggs  per 
capita  during  the  past  year.     Another  thing,  egg  use  set  a  new 
high  during  thfe  second  half  of  the  year.     Usually  egg  consumption 
is  higher  duirng  the  first  six  months  when  the  supply  is  seasonally 
plentiful  and  prices  are  more  reasonable.     We  not  only  did  justice 
by  our  eggs  in  the  first  part . of  1946,  but  because  meat  supplies 
were  short  of  demand  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  because 
egg  prices  were  favorable  in  relation  to  meat  prices,.. we  set  a 
record  for  egg  use  October  through  December, 

We^re  again  approaching  the  season  of  high  egg  production^ 
and  there's  no  apparent  let-up  in  egg  purchases, 

■X-   *  * 

EGGS  IN  PAPER  PAGS. . . 

In  the  last  month  or  so  many  homenakers  in  the  northeast 
have  been  obliged  to  tote  their  eggs  home  in  paper  bags,  rather 
than  in  the  customary  cartons.     If  you've  been  wondering  why 
your  dealer  has  not  sold  eggs  in  cartons,  you  may  be  comforted 
to  know  that  it  is  probably  not  his  fault. 

Retail  distributors  say  that  more  eggs  are  being  packed  in 
cartons  than  during  the  war.     But  as  a  result  of  the  over-all  paper 
and  paperboard  shortage,  many  egg ; distributors  have  not  been  able 
to  get  all  the  cartons  thpy  need,'  .  Manufacturers  in  the  nort.hetiLt 
estimate  that  the  demand  is  at  least.  20  percent  above  cui-rent 
supplies. 

To  make  the  situation  even  more  acute,  egg  production  is 
nearing  its  Fgasonal  peak,  and  will  continue  until  about  May. 
The  demand  for  cartons  will  increase.       It  is  probable  that 
'-inder  present  conditions  the  carton  shortage  will  continue  to 
lag  behind  needs  throughout  the.  heavy  spring  marketing  period. 


*  *  * 
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FEATURE  THESIS.. . 


Following. Is- a  market-by-market  summary  of;  the.  fresh  fruits 
and.  vegetables  expected,  to  he  in  plentiful  supply  during  the 
current  week.     This  information  is  based  on  latest  report  by 
wire  from  .U^S,  -.Department  of  Agriculture 's  market  reporters. 
For  daily -de velopE^ents  during  the- week,  phone  your  local  market 
newS:.'.of  f  ice",  :^  . . 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Apples 

Beets 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Endives 

Escarole 

Greens 

Lima  beans 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Peppers       "  '  " 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Snap  beans 

Spinach 

Sweetpotatoes 

Tomatoes 


App].es 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Collards 

Grapefruit 

Kale 

Gnions 

Oranges 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Winter  squash 


Apples 
Beets 

Broccoli-rabe 
Cabbage — 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Collards  " 
Grajjefrui.t 
Hubbard,  .squash 
Kale 

Mushrooms 

Onions  . 

Oranges 

Parsnips 

Potatojes 

Sweetpotatoes 


PHILADELPHIA 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Onions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 


PITTSBURGH 

.  . Apples 
Cabbage' 
JCarrots  ;  ,  ' 
Collards 
Grapefruit 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Parsnips 
Potatoes 
Shallots" 
Sweetpotatoes 
Turnips 


*  *  * 


WASHINGTON 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Greens 

Lemons 

Oni  ons 

Oranges 

Potatoes . 
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NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  VEEK.  .  . 

National  4-H  Club  Week  is  "being  observed  from  March  1  to  9,  as 
you  may  know.     The  State  Club  leaders  have  selected  the  theme... 
"working  together  for  a  better  home  and  world  community." 

Boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  are  eligible  for 
membership.     They  must  agree  to  "loarn  to  do  by  doing."      Some  phase 
of  farming  J  homemaking_,  or  community  activity,  under  the  guidance  of 
of  cooperative  extension  workers  and  the  local  leaders  trained  by  '  . 
them.     Each  club  elects  its  own  officers  from  its  membership  and 
conducts  the  affairs  of  the  club  through  democratic  procedure.  Club 
members  plan  the  program,  select  their  own  demonstrations,  discuss 
problems  of  their  communitieis  and  work  out  ways  to  help  solve  them. 

Membership  in  the  4-H  Club  last  year  was  nearly  1,700,000. 
Over  178,000  men  and  women  served  as  voluntary  local  leaders  of 
clubs.     About  11  million  American  men  and  women  have  been  4-H  Club 
members  in  their  youth.     4-H  Club  work  is  a  part  of  the  national 
system  of  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  homemaking, 
in  which  the  U.  S.  DepSJrtment  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Land-Graiit 
Colleges  and  the  counties  participate. 

In  proclaiming  National  4-H  Club  Week  for  19^7,  President 
Truman  said:   "...4-H  Clubs  have  become  an  outstanding  influence 
in  developing  the  cultural,  social  and  recreational,  as  well  as  - 
the  practical  aspects  of  modern  rural  life.     As  a  character-building 
influence  they  are  unsurpassed."  '  • 


NOTE  TO  BROADCASTER; 

You  may  be  planning  an  interview  with  some  of 
the  4-H  Club  leaders  in  your  community,  and  here  are 
a  few  facts  which  would  be  helpful  in  writing  such 
an  interview. 


•X-    -K-  * 

LOCK,   STOCK  AND  INSPECTION. . . 

This  story  is  about  inspection  of  cheese.     But  before  we  talk: 
about  cheese,   there's  a  little  background  that  should  be  dubbed 
in.     So  hold  on,  or  hop  on,  and  when  we  come  back  to  cheese,  we 
hope  you'll  still  be  with  us. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  a  service  known 
as  continuous  inspection  service ...  has  been  offering  it  since 
the  1920 's.     It's  a  voluntary  service ...  available  to  any  plant 
that  is  willing  to  pay  for  it      Right  now,   there  are  approximately 
80  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  packed  under  con- 
tinuous inspection. 


(more ) 
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This  service  means  that  the  government  has  a  crev  of  inspectors 
cn  tap.     One  of  these  inspectcrs  is  assigned  to  the  plant  that  has 
requested  continuous  inspection^     The  Inspector  becomes  a  resident 
at  the  plant ...  stays  there  continuously  throughout  the  whole  process- 
ing operation,  checking  the  raw  materials^   checking  the  plant  equip- 
ment, checking  the  sanitary  conditions.     Inspectors  keep  a  keen, 
trained  eye  on  the  product,   the  people,  and  the  equipment.  If 
everything  meets  theirapproval ,   the  product  comes  out  of  the  plant 
wearing  a  shield  cn  which  is  inscribed  the  following  legend: 
"Processed  and  Packed  Under  Continuous  Inspection  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture." 

Now  let's  go  back  to  cheese  .    During  the  war  years,  when  the 
government  agencies  were  purchasing  various  commodities  for  lend- 
lease^  UI'TRrLA  and  for  the  armed  services,  cheese  was  manufactured 
under  the  Department's  continous  inspection  service.     Right  there 
and  then,   this  servic.e  sold  itself,   lock,   stock  and  inspector. 

Remembering  how  valuable  continous  inspection  proved  during 
the  war,   one  big  dairy  company  has  been  using  it  in  all  its 
regular,   commercial  production.     This  means  that  every  package  of 
processed  cheese  that  leaves  its  portals  wear  the  USDA  shield... 
the  very  same  shield  that  so  many  homemakers  know  so  well,  and 
have  been  seeing  for  years  on  many  of  their  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables . 

^  * 

CAPTURED  GOLD. . .  ' 

And  now  something  new  under  the  sun  makes  its  appearance. 
Coming  out  in  the  19^5'^^  season,  canned  tangerine  juice  leaned 
from  half  a  million  case?  to  over  a  million. 

Already,   standards  have  been  developed  for  this  new  product... 
standards  that  will  indicate  the  quality  of  the  tangerine  juice 
you  buy      So,  by  the  time  the  forsythia  starts  unfolding  its 
yellow  buds .  . ..  you '  11  be  seeing  Grade  A  for  "Fancy"  and  Grade  C  for 
"Standard"  tangerine  juice.     These  standards  are  volunatry.  The 
Goverment  works  them  out.,   then  it's  up  to  the  packer,  whether  he 
wants  to  use  them  or  not.     If  you  don't  see  "A"  or  "C"  on  the 
wrapper-,  why  not  ask  your  grocer  about  it.     It's  a  big  help  to 
know,   at  a  glance,  the  quality  of  the  product  you're  putting 
in  your  market  basket. 

Perhaps  you're  curious  to  know  why  Grade  "B"  isn't  included 
in  tangerine  standards.     It's  because  some  fruits  and  vegetables 
cannot  be  divided  into  three  grades.     This  includes  spinach  and 
tomat--'  juice  and  catsup.     There  are  others,   too  where  there's  not 
enough  difference  to  justify  three  grades.     That's  the  way  it  is 
with  tangerine  juice.,   either  fancy  rr  standard. . .with  anything 
below  "C"  registering  "Substandard  "  a  product  that  can't  boast  of 
its  quality. 

(more ) 
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Tangerine  juice  Ira^.  its  ■beginning  when  Florida  growers  found 
themselves  with  more  L^^ngerines  on  hand  than  could  "be  shipped  out 
of  the  State.     Last  year,    the  crop  was  a  little  over  four  million 
boxes.     Tangerines  are  so  popular,  that  it  seemed  a  shame  just 
to  enjo\r  such  a  short  sedr'son  in  the  sun."     So-  into  the  can,  the 
growers  decided  the  tangerine  would  go. 

It  wasn't  easy  going  for  the  tangerine  extractors.     Not  in 
the  beginning,   anyway.     They  ran  into  trouble ...  mainly  of f -flavors . 
N6w  they've  developed  better  processing  techniques.     And  it  looks 
like  the  slcy's  the'  limit  for  this  new  product. 

Not  only  does  it  provide  a  channel  to  siphon  off  the  excess 
tangerine  harvest ...  it  also^ gives  consumers  a  new  citrus  drink. 
One  that's  derici-^us  and  nutritious.    .  heady.  ..  keeps  well,  and  can  be 
endowed'with  an  "a"'  or  "C"  rating.     What  else  can  we  ask  for? 

^     ^  Mr 

LETTUCE  MILEAGE. . .  -  ' 

Lettuce  promises  to  be  in  moderate  to  generous  supply  in  the 
following  weeks  here  in  the  Northeast.     For  the  past  two  months, 
most  of  our  lettuce  supply  has  come  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California,  but  the  seas  m  in  the  Valley  is'  tapering  off.     Now  the 
bulk  of  lettuce  on    Northeast  markets  is  expected  to  come  from 
Arizona . 

Thanks  to  nodern  transportation  systems  and  artificial  ice, 
lettuce  is  now  available  in  most  markets  the  year  round.  Lettuce, 
grown  in  winter  garden  areas,  is  packed  in  crates  with  crushed  ice 
between  the  layers.  Additional  ice  is  packed  around  the  crates  in 
refrigerator  cars.     Thus,  lettuce,  packed  in  California  reaches  the 
most  distant  eastern  markets  in  fine  condition  after  a  lapse  of  11 
to  13  days . 

Besides  "^ceberg  lettuce  from  Arizona  and  California,   there  will 
be  the  Big  Boston-Type  lettuce  and  the  Romaine  from  Florida.  The 
Boston-type  lettuce  has  thick,   very  green  leaves  and  a  looser  leaf 
formation  than  5c ©bo rg  lettuce.     Romaine  has  slender  green  leaves 
and  a  long ...  rather  tnan  a  round.  .  .head  formati'-^n. 

As  for  the  price    well,  it's  considered  not  too  expensive 

for  this  time  of  year. 

■X-    *  ■}<• 

POINTS  CN  PLENTIFULS. . . 

Potatoes  have  been  mcfving  to  market  in  large  quantities  for 
the.,  past  few  months,  and  will  continue  generally  availabe  in  all 
areas.     Fresh  citrus  from  the  bumper  1946-47 -crop  will  still  c  tiie 
to  market  in  good  quantity  ,d  espite  the  cold  weather  damage  in 
Florida.     The  pack  of  canned  grapefruit  segments  was  large,  and 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  this,  as  well  as  of  canned  citrus 
juice.     Egg  production  should  reach  a  peak  during  March. 

(more) 
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Texo,s  spinach  will  be  plentiful  and  of  good  quality  in 
northern  markets.     In  addition    large  supplies  of  fresh  spinach 
are  expected  from  the  Norfolk  area  cf  Virginia  the  latter  half  of 
the  month.     "While  the  1946  pack  of  canned  spinach  was  not  unduly 
large,   the  frozen  pack  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  19^5,  ^md 
establishes  a  new  record 

» 

In  the  eastern  States,  kale  r.lac  makes  the  plentiful  food  list 
for  March.     Kale  acreage  is  up  thj d  year-     The  country's  supply 
during  this  season  comes  pri ncip'.illy  from  the  Norfolk  area,  and 
distribution  is  largely  in  States  along  the  eastern  coast.  The 
competition  betve'';n  kale  and  ^inach  should  result  in  lower  ret^-ll 
prices  during  March. 

Th        heavy  lorn  turkeys  arc  still  plentiful.     However,  they'll 
go  mostly  to  hotels,  res taurnnts  and  -.ther  institutions  engaged  in 
group  feeding.     Storage  holdlnf^s  of  all  turkoys   (with  a  large 
proportion  cf  heavy  toms )  were  20%  higher  on  January,  19^7  than  a 
year  ago,   a.'vd  nore  than  double  the  corresponding  19^y2-h6  average. 

^  MOTE  TC  3RCAEkT;^i5TE¥^  '  ^ 

"  In  the  i^ebruary  7th  issue  cf  RADIO  hOUND-UP  "' 

"  we  told  you  about  uhe  foods  on  the  plentiful  list  " 

"  for  M^rch.     You  i:"]::y  want  tr  feature  these  from  time  " 

"  to  ti:no  in  your  r.ienu  plans,  so  here's  the  list  again:"- 

"  pot  I.  uces  oranges  and  canned  orange  juice,  grape-  " 

"  fruit  "TIC  -"annec-  p^r-'oef rui  c  juice  and  sefinents  .  " 

"  ST3inach  (fresh,  and  -prccessod),  peanut  butter,   eggs  " 

"  and  coinricj-'cial  brc-Llers.  " 


■Sf    -X-  ^ 

FISH  Oil  TH"":  TA.-LE.  .  . 

Fish  becoi.ies  increasing!  j  ii.iportant  in  iiany  homes  during  the 
Lenten  season.     To  help  homefcaker-s  serve  a  variety  ofj  fish  dishes 
here  are  a  fe-^r  sup;,- cs  tir  ns  from  the  Fibh  &•  Vililife  Service  -f 
the  Interior  Department  on  fish  cookery,  which  you  may  like  to 
consider. 

They  p-^ir.t  out  that  while  each  section  of  the  c  untry  favors 
certain  spe^-ie:;  cf  fish  and  certain  recipes,  nevertheless  the  basic 
rules  for  fish  cookery  are  few  and  easy  to  follnw.     Therefore,  as 
the  meal  planiier  you  shculdn't  limit  yourself  too  much  on  your 
fish  purchases  ,  but  go  ahead  and  talre  advantage  of  the  wide 
variety  of  fish  products  you  may  find  in  your  markets.     For  example, 
haddock,  red  snapper,  balibut  and  many  other  kinds  of  fish  can  be 
prepared  by  the  same  recipe,  and  will  be  equally  appetizing.  Here 
are  some  specific  instructions  about  basic  methods  of  fish  cookery. 


(more) 
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Frying; :        Frying  fish  has  long  been  a  popular  method  of  cooking. 
Cut  it  into  serving  portions,   salt  r^n  both  sides,  and  let  stand  for 
about  ten  minutes  to  absorb  the  salt.     Then  dip  the  pieces  in  liquid 

---  beaten  egg.  milk  or  water           cover  with  some  dry  cereal,  such 

as  cornmeal,  or  flour ^  cracker  crumbs  c^r  bread  crumbs.  One 
recommended  method  is  to  dip  the  pieces  of  fish  in  water  and  roll 
in  a  mixture  of  |-  cup  of  sifted  dry  bread  crumbs  and  |-  cup  of  flour. 

For  pan  frying,  use  a  heavy  cast-metal  frying  pan  containing 
about  1/4  inch  of  fat,  h-t  but  not  smcking.     Place  the  fish  in  the 
pan,  cover ;  and  cook  at  n  derate  heat,  turning  wh6n  brown.     In  view 
of  the  continuing  shortage  of  fats  and  ails,  you  probably  wouldn't 
want  to  fry  fish  in  deep  fat. 

Broiling;   --  Either  fillets  or  steaks  are  fine  for  broiling.  Wipe 
the  fish,  salt  on  both  sides,  and  let  stand  for  about  10  minutes  to 
absorb  salt.     Grease  a  shallow  pan  and  lay  the  fish  in  it  with  the 
skin  side  down.     If  the  fish  is  oily,  no  additional  fat  is  needed; 
otherwise/  add  enough  to  season  well.     Place  fish  under  the  flame 
in  a  preheated  broiler  at  moderate  heat  (350  to  375  degrees) ,  and 
cook  for  20  to  30  minutes.     If  the  fish  is  large  and  thick,  heat 
it  for  15  to  20  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  before  placing  it  under 
the  broiler  flame. 

Baking-   --  Steaks  or  fillets  also  may  be  baked,  and  here's  a  good 
way  of  doing  it.     For  three  pounds  of  fish,  you'll  need  i  cup 
melted  fat,  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  1  teaspoon  minced  onion. 
First,  salt  the  fish  and  let  it  stand,  as  outlined  before.  Theii 
combine  the  three  ingredients  mentioned  and  dip  each  piece  of  fish 
ijito  the  mixture;     place  them  in  a  greased,  shallow  baking  d;ish, 
pour  the  rest  of  the  fat  over  the  top    and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  to  375  aegrees)  about  2S  minutes.     If  not  brcwh  enough,  place 
under  the  flame  of  the  broiling  oven.     Sprinkle  the  fish  with  >■ 
chopped  parsley  and  serve  from  the  baking  dish. 

For  an  extra- special  fish  dinner,  a  whole  fish  can  be  stuffed 
and  baked.     Planking  is  another  fine  way  of  serving  fish,  and  can 
be  used  for  any  fish  suitable  f^^-^r  either  baking  or  br^^iling.  In 
this  case,  the  cooked  fish  is  placed  on  the  table  without  being 
transferred  to  a  platter,   you  know.     The  plank  should  be  put  into 
a  cold  oven  and  preheated  with  the  oven.     When  it's  hot,  remove  it 
r!ind  "il  thoroughly;   then  place  the  fish  on  it  and  proceed  as 
directed  for  broiling  .:.r  baking. 

Simmering  or  Steo.ming;        Fish,  like  meats,  should  be  simoered,  •. 
never  boiled.     Lean  fish  rather  than  fat  are  preferred,  for  this 
method  of  preparation,  because  the  flesh  has  less  tendency  to  fall 
apart.     The  fish  can  be  protected  further  from  breaking  by  using  a 
wire  basket,  a  pej'forated  pan,  or  by  wrapping  in  cheesecloth.  To 
simmer,  place  one  layer  of  fish  cut  inu-  Suitable  pieces  for 
serving  in  a  basket  or  perforated  pan.     Lower  it  into  simmering, 
salted  water,   cock  about  20  minutes  or  until  tender,  remoye  and 
drain.     Servo  hot  with  a  rich",  bright-colored  sauce. 


(more) 


To  steam  fish^   cut  into  serving  pieces ,   salt  .on  both  sides 
and  let  stand  for  ten  minutes.     Place  fish,  one  layer  deep,  in 
a  well-oiled  steamer,  and  let  cook  about  20  minutes,   or  until 
tender.     Serve  hot  with  a  seasoned  butter  dressing,  or  with 
tomato,  or  egg  sauce. 

Flaked  Fish;   --  If  boiled  or  steamed  fish  is  left  over,  it  may 
be  flaked  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  the  following 
day.     These  fish  flakes  may  be  combined  in  many  ways  with  other 
ingredients  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  menu. 

*  *  * 

SHELLFISH  BILLING. . . 

-   —  ■■  I 

Oysters  are  in  better  supply  at  fish  counters  now  than  for 
the  past  two  years  at  this  date.     They're  still  short  of  demand, 
though,  because  floods  in  the  south  and  recent  cold  weather  have 
retarded  production.     With  the  strong  demand,  prices  are  fairly 
high.     And  as  during  the  war,  most  oysters  will  be  sold  in 
fresh  or  frozen  form. 

This  favorite  shellfish  grows  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coas ts . , .f rom  Cape  Cod  to  Texas. ..and  an  the  Pacific  Coast," 
principally  along  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Washington.  As 
for  size,   the  Atlantic  Coast  or  Eastern  Oyster  is  midway 
between  the  tiny  Olympia  Oyster  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  enormous 
Pacific  or  Japanese  Oyster.     The  meat  of  the  Olympia  Oyster  is 
about  as  big  as  a  man's  thumbnail.     The  Japanese  Oyster  may  get 
to  be  ten  inches  long.     Eastern  Oysters,   though  they  might  attain 
a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches,  are  marketed  smaller.     When  sold 
in  shucked  form,  oysters  are  classified  as:     Standard,  Select, 
or  Counts.     "Standard"  or  small  oysters  are  popular  for  stewing 
and  for  cocktails.     "Counts"  or  the  large  oysters  are  generally 
fried,'  and  the  "Select"  or  mediums  can  be  used  for  frying, 
stewing  or  for  cocktails. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  oyster 
industry  is  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  States  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  to  step  up  oyster  production.  Lack 
of  labor  and  equipment  during  the  war  meant  that  many 
cvcter  beds  could  net  be  attended  and  cleaned.     Steps  are 
nov  being  taken  to  restock  the  beds  and  enforce  conservation 
laws  so  that  production  can  be  increased. 

*  * 


FEATURE  THESE. . . 


Following  is  a  market-by-market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruits  and. 
vegetables  expected  to  be  In  plentiful  supply  during  the  current 
week.     This  irxformation  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  from 
U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters.     For  daily 
developments  during  the  week  phone  your  local  market  news  office. 


BALTIMORE  ■  BOSTON  NEW  YOF(K 


Apples 

Avocadoes 

Beets 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Mushrocms 

Parsnips 

Parsley 

Potatoes 

.•Spinach 

Sweetpotatoes 


Apples 

Blue  Hubbard 
«-cuash 

Cax':"jts 

Collards 

Kale 

Onions" 

Purple-top 

turnips 
Rutabagas 


Apples 

Beets 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Collards 

Grapefruit 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Sweetpotatoes 

Turnips 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


WASHINGTON 


Apples 

Beets 

Broccoli 

Carrots  ,  , 

Crions 

i  'ir snips 

I otatoes 

Sweetpotatoes 


Apples 

Cabbage  . 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Oni  ons 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 


Apples 

Be'ets 

Cabbage 

Greens 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Oranges 

Turnips 


These  commodities  are  in  moderate  supply  on  the  PHILADELPHIA 
market.     Most  receivers  are  still  closed  by  the  current  labor 
conditions.     NotMng  is  in  heavy  or  even  liberal  supply. 
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WORLD  FOOD  SITUATION  STILL  SERIOUS. . . 

The  food  situation  is  still  serious  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  final  scheduled  report  on  1946-^7,  food  prospects 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Relations,  released  last  veek. 

There's  been  a  slight  gain  in  food  production.  Fever 
countries  are  in  acute  need  of  food.     However,  in  several 
countries,   the  present  low  level  of  rations  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced sharply  unless  they  receive  large  imports  before  the  next 
harvest. 

The  most  serious  European  food  shortages'  are  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Rumania,  and  the  Soviet  Union.     Food  supplies  in  certain, 
parts  of  the  Far  East  also  .  are  still  seriously  low,  in  spite 
of  ihcr-ea,sed  rice  production.  '  '         :  -  •    •  ■ 

The  expiration  of  UWRRA  is  making  it  necessary  for  several 
countries-  formerly  receiving"  relief  to  make  arrange'meht's  for 
financing  future  imports  wherever  possible.     Wheat,  flour,  rice, 
sugar  and  vegetable  oils  are  likely  to  be  in  particularly  strong 
demand .  • 

Much  more  food  is  expected  to  be  exported  to  the  countries  in 
need  during  the  first  half  of  19^7'  than  was  sent'  in"  the~ last  half 
of  19^6.     The  volume  may  even  exceed  the  spring  months  of  19^6.    .  ; 

Breaking  down  the  statistics..'. ''. 

Grain; ■ —  A  larger  proportion  of  the  grain  supply_ shipped 
from -United  States  and  Argentina ' will ' be ' corn  and  food  grains 
other  than  wheat,  because  there  are  larger  supplies  of  these 
in  the  two  countries. 

Sugar:         Sugar  exports  during  19^7  will. be  substantially 

larger  than  a  year  ago,  because  of  Increased  Caribbean  pre- 
duction.  ■  Not  as'  much  will  be  sent,  though,  as  if  "adequate 
supplies  were  available. 

Vegetabl-e  Oils;  --  Only  a  gradual  improvement  in  "supplies  of 
vegetable  oils  is  in  prospect.     Therefore,  only  a  moderate 
increase  in  exports  is  expected  during  19^7. 

i   — ' — — *>  ■  ■     

NOTE  TO  BROADCASTER; 

This  is  supplementary  to  our  ROUND-UP  story 
of  February  21st. 


*    •it  4<- 
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EGG  EXPLANATION. . . 

There  vlll  be  eggs  a-plenty  this  month,   though  tbe  recent 
cold  veather  has  sieved  things  down  a  bit  along  the  production 
line.     By  the  first  of  April  we'll  be  approaching  the  peak  of  egg 
supply,  as  you  know,  but  even  now,  production  is  ahead  of  con- 
sumer demand  ir^  most  places.     For  this  reason,   the- U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  is  trying 
to  give  eggs  a  slight  •"p'^sh",  especially  during  the  period  from 
March  6  to  15 .     You  see,  military,  foreign  and  storage  require- 
ments are  dora  from  last  year,  and  production  is  up,  all  of  which 
means  there  are  more  eggs  than  usual  available  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Food  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  urge  that  you  treat  a  good  egg  right  by  storing  it  under 
proper  conditions.     These  conditions,  in  three  words,  are:  Clean, 
covered,  ccld. 

Eggs  with  clean  shells  keep  best.     Wipe  off  soiled  spots  with 
a  damp  cloth,  but  don't  wash  eggs  until  just  before  you  use  them. 
V/hen  eggs  are  first  laid,  the  shells  have  a  film  known  as  the 
"bloom^'  which  seals  the  pores  and  helps  keep  out  bacteria  and 
odors.     Washing  removes  this  protective  film. 

Store  eggs  in  a  covered  bowl  or  pan,  away  from  strong-smelling 
foods,  Believe  it  or  not,  without  a  cover,   eggs  lose  moisture 
faster  and  are  more  likely  to  absorb  odors. 

Keep  eggs  in  the  refrigerator  or  other  cold  place.  When 
they're  stored  at  room  temperature,  eggs  may  lose        much  quality 
in  3  days  as  those  kept  2  weeks  in  a  good  refrigerator. 

If  ariy  eggs  have  cracked  shells,  use  them  first. 

To  keep  leftover  egg  yolks  or  separated  whites  until  they 
can  be  used,  place  yolks  in  a  dish  or  cup  and  add  just  enough 
cold  water  to  cover.     Put  egg  whites  in  a  Jar  or  dish  and  cover 
tightly.     Be  sure  t^  keep  them  cold. 


NOTE  TO  BROADCASTER; 

As  background  material  for  any  egg  data  you  may 
be  including  in  your  program  at  this  time,  here 
are  seme  hints  on  storage,  from  the  food  specialists! 
of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 


*  *  * 
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SCIENTIFIC  OK  ON  HAM  MP.  .  . 

Just  in  case  you  ever  feel  the  need  for  justifying  ham  and 
©SS's  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  science  has  pronounced 
a  blessing  on  the  partnership.  Scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  USDA  explain  that  there  are  very  good  reasons  why  ham 
and  eggs  are  an  efficient  and  satisfying  food  combination.  One 
is  because  the  proteins  of  these  foods  supplement  each  other  so 
well  that  they  supply  more  nourishment  when  eaten  together  than 
when  they're  eaten  separately. 

Tests  made  by  the  Bureau  jhvolving  these  and  other  protein 
foods  have  proved  this.     Previous  experiments  had  shown  that 
the  protein  in  pork  enhanced  the  value  of  bread  eaten  with  it.  And 
now  it  appears  that  the  protein  of  eggs  enhances  the  value  of  the 
protein  in  pork  when  they're  eaten  together ...  as  in  ham  and  eggSi . 

■K-    *  # 

MACARONI  ENTREE. . . 

There  should  be  no  scarcity  of  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles 
in  the  monfh  immdiately   ahead.     Our  19^6  durum  wheat  crop,  from 
which  these  ^pe-^-iaii ties  are  made,  was  the  largest  in  three  years 
and  of  fine  quality. 

Durum  wheat  is  a  very  hard  spring  wheat.  .  .'not  satisfactory 
for  bread  making    But  when  millers  learned  how  to  grind  it  into 
a  granular  product  called  semolina,  they  found  that  durum  wheat 
made  the  finest  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti.     These  durum  products 
have  the  special  qualities  of  cooking  to  tenderness  quickly,  yet 
holding  the^ir  characteristic  shapes. 

The  best  grades  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti  are  made  from 
semolina,  the  choice  inner  portion  of  the  grain  ground  to  the 
granular  consistency  of  table  salt.     Wlien  semolina  is  ground  finer, 
it  becomes  durum  wheat  flour,  from  which  quality  noodes  are  made. 
^  If  all  our  durum  wheat  were  used  to  produce  semolina  only,  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  supply  the  manufacturers  of  macaroni  and 
spaghetti.     So  millers  are  making  a  product  consisting  of  semolina 
and  some  durum  flour. . .whicli  is  made  at  the  same  time  as  semolina. 
In  other  words,  by  raising  tbe  extraction  rate  of  the  grain,  we 
have  more  durum  products  and  no  ill    effects  to  the  macaroni  pro- 
duct. 

■jt  *  * 

SPEAKING  OF  SPAGHETTI... 

Spaghetti  and  macaroni  are  grand  helper-outers  in  Lenten 
meals.     Here  are  some  ideas  you  may  like  to  consider: 

Shrimp  or  crab,  creamed  and  served  on  mounds  or  in  little 
cups  of  spaghetti  or  macaroni. 


(MORE) 
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Left-over  flaked  fish,  canned  salmon,,  or  tuna,  extended  with 
a  white  sauce  and  elbow  or  shell  mao-aroni. 

Hard-cooked  eggs,  mixed  with  cheese  sauce  and  macaroni, 
placed  in  a  baking  dis\,  topped  with  bread-crumbs,  and  baked 
until  brown. 

Cabbage,  spaghetti  and  cheese  sauce  scalloped  together... 
just  alternate  layers  of  these  in  a  buttered  baking  dish... 
Cover  the  top  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake. 

And,   of  course,   there  always  the  old  and  delicious  standby... 
macaroni  or  spaghetti,  baked  with  cheese  and/or  tomato. 

*     ¥:  * 

PINEAPPLE"  POSSIBILITIES. . . 

There's  one  fine  way  to  bring  a  tropical  touch  into  late  winter 
meals,  and  that's  with  pineapple.     And  we  don't  mean  fresh  pine- 
apple...it's  the  canned  variety  we're  talking  about.  You've 
probably  noticed  a  good  deal  of  it  in  your  favorite  stores  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  it's  a  welcome  sight  too.     The  marketing 
specialists  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  ^Agriculture  tell  us  that 
there's  even  more  coming  into  the  country  than  in  pre-war  days. 
As  you  know,  canned  pineapple,   (most  of  which  is  import-ed  from 
Hawaii),  was  a  wartime  casualty,  and  one  that  practically  every- 
body- regretted.     It's  one  of  the  most  adaptable  of  f rui ts . . .f its 
into  the  menu  at  every  meal  of  the  day.     Even  though  you're 
probably  paying  more  for  it  than  you  did  before'  the  war,  when 
you  stop  to  consider  its  versatility,   you  realize  you're  getting 
your  money's  worth.         ,  ■ 

At  breakfast,  serve  pineapple  juice  plain  .or  in  a  mixture  with 
other  juices.     At . lunchtime ,  let  the  salad  feature  pineapple.  It 
can  be  the  popular  combination  of  pineapple  and  cheese,   or  a 
delicious  mixture  of  fruits.     When  dirjier  plans  are  under  way, 
don't  overlook  the  delec tabili ty  of  pineapple  as  a  relish  with 
the  meat  course.    .And,  of  course,  when  i.t  comes  to  desserts, 
there  are  several  which  the  most  conservative  person  would 
classify  as  luscious.     The -glamorous  upside-down  cake,  for  instance 
made  with  plain  cake  or,  for  variety,  with  gingerbread. , .pineapple 
pie,  pudding  .  or  sherbet ....  these  are  only  a  few  dessert  suggestions. 
You- probably 'have  some  good  ideas  of  your  own. 

Incidentally. .. here ' s  a  hint  about  crushed  vs.  sliced 
pineapple.     You'll  find  that  the  flavor  of  the  crushed  or  grated 
fruit  often  is  better  than  that  of  the  sliced.     This  is  because 
it's  made  of  the  outside  trimmings  from  the  slices,  and  this 
outer  flesh  of  the  pineapple  is  the  sweetest  and  most  highly 
flavored.     It  has  the  further  vlrtj-.  of  being  lower  in  price,  and 
can  be  used  in  many  similar  way^^.i.-I.n  'roth  salads  and  desserts. 


(MORS) 
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The  amount  of  frozen  pineapple  packed  In  the  United  States 
in  1946  was  about  three  times  the  1944  paclr.    Most  of  it  came  from 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida*'-  Only  about  one-third  of  the  pack 
is  in  retail  size  cartons,  hovever,  the  rest  of  it  is  going 
largely  to  bakers  and  manufacturers  of  ice  cream  and  preserves. 
The  frozen  pineapple  is  particularly  delicious,  because  freezing 
seems  to  capture  more  of  the  fresh  flavor.  "And  since  it's 
packed  in  a  sugar  syrup,  it  requres  none  of  the  family  sugar 
supply  if  it  is  to  be  used  "as  is,"  or  as  a  sauce  for  ice  cream, 
pudding  or  cake. 

*  -jfr 

NOTES  ON  KP  DUTY. . . 

Most  of  us  spend  a  good  part  of  our  lives  trying  to  make  every 
minute  count,  and  one  vay  in  which  the  busy  homemaker  can  do  this 
is  to  make  every  motion  worth  while.     Actually,  it  would  pay  most 
women  to  spend  a  little  time  analyzing  the  way  in  which  ^they  do 
their  housework.  .  .particularly  such  jobs  as  dishwashing. .'.  to  find 
out  whether  they're  being  efficient  about  it. 

The  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics  Extension  Service  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  have  made  some  studies  of  this  kind, 
and  are  trying  to  help  women  get  their  housework  done  quicker, 
more  efficiently,  and  with  less  fatigue.     For  example,  let's  con- 
sider a  study  on  dishwashing.     Some  of  the  questions  the  home 
economists  have  asked,  and  answered,  are  these:     What  motions  can 
I  leave  out?    What  parts  of  the  task  can  I  combine?    Do  I  keep 
both  hands  ■•'orking?     Is  everything  within  easy  reach?    What  tools 
would  make  the  task  easier? 

Results  of  the  studies:   --^Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  economists  as  a  result  of  these  studies:     Use  a  tray  to 
carry  the  soiled  dishes  from  the  table  to  the  sink.     Put  pots  and 
pans  to  soak  during  the  meal,   so  that  it  wen't  require  as  much 
work  to  clean  them... or  wash  them  Immediately,  if  possible.  -Use 
waxed  paper  in  baking  dishes,   to  make  cleaning  easier.  Wipe 
greasy  pans  with  a  paper  towel... and  of  course,  keep  the  towels 
handy  to  the  sink. 

Washing  dishes  from  the  right  to  the  left  takes  the  fewest 
motions  for  a  right-handed  person.     It's  simple)  »o  rinse  and  stack 
the  dishes  on  the  right  of  the  sink,  or  of  the  dlshpan.     Then  wash, 
rinse  and  drain  the  dishes  on  the  left  of  the  sink.     While  the 
dishes  are  drying,  wipe  the  glasses  and  silverware.     Rinse  them 
in  very  hot  water,  boiling  if  possible,  so  that  they'll  dry  fast, 
A  spray  attached  to  the  faucet  is  a  good  method.     If  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  is  used  for  rinsing,  the  dishes  can  be  taken  out 
easily  with  vegetable  tongs.     Then,  if  the  cupboard  is  just  above 
the  drain  board,   the  dishes  can  be  put  away  in  short  order. 

Another  idea  from  the  Extension  specialists  for  simplifying 
dishwashing  is  using  baking  dishes  in  which  the  food  can  be 
'Served  at  the  table.     This  means  that  any  leftovers  can  be  stored 
in  the  refrigerator  In  the  original  baking  dish. 


(MORE) 
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And  by  the  way,  they  make  a  suggestion  that  would  probably 
shock  oup  grandmothers ...  that  in  the  small  famllj^   there  might  be 
just  one  dishwashing  period  per  day.     This  depends  on  the  supply 
of  dishes  and  size  of  the  kitchen,   of  course. 

Another  factor  in  the  amount  of  fatigue  from  'dishwashing 
is  the  height  of  the  sink.     If  it's  too  high,  a  woman  stretches 
her  muscles  and  .tires  herself;     if  it's  too  low,   she  has  to  stoop. 
A  sink  can't  be  moved  very  easily,  but  something  can  be  done  to 
help.     For  a  low  sink,  a  wooden  rack  under  the  dishpan  will  help. 
If  the  sink's  too  high,  perhaps  she  can  get  her  husband  to  build 
her  a  platform  to  stand  on.     Anything  that's  good  and  solid,  so 
it  will  bear  her  weight  will  do. 


!      ITOTS  '10  BROADCASTExR; 

;  of  course,  here's  a  suggestion • that  will 

I     appeal  to  you  radio  women... that  the  homemaker 
I     listen  to  her  favorite  radio  program  while  she's 

doipi^  the  dishes ..  .puts  her  in  a  better  frame  of  mindj 
they  say.  j 


SPRINGTIIvIE  W/iLTIUT  TME.  .  .  ' 

You'll  be  seeing  and  hearing  a  lot  about  in-shell  walnuts 
the  next  few  weeks,     About  three  times  the  normal  carryover  for 
this  ti-Fie  of  the  year  still  remains  in  wholesalers'  and  chain  - 
store  warehouse ...  principally  the  fomer.     There  are  also  stocks 
of  in-shell  walnuts  in  the  hands  of  cooperatives  and  packers  in  the 
"West  Coast  producing  areas,  and  many  retailers  have  above  normal 
stocks.     At  least  one-third  of  the  entire  1Q46  in-shell  crop  of 
marketable  walnuts  is  yet  available  to  consumers,  and  the  great 
share  of  these  nuts  is  in  eastern  and  middle-western  areas. 

As  far  as  nutritive  value  is  concerned^  walnuts  have  plenty 
of  sales  talk.     They,  like  other  nuts,  are  in  Group  Five  of  the' 
Basic  Sevon  Foods .. .along  with  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  dry  beans 
and  peas.-   They're  a  source  of  protein,  and  an  outstanding  souroe 
of  fat.     Walnuts  are  about  60  percent  fat,  thus  providing  calories 
for  energy.     Walnuts  also  provide  B  vitamins  and  a  little  iron  and 
calcium. 

*,  *  * 

FOOD  FLENTIFULS  FOR,  APRIL.  .  .• 

Foods  that  will  be  in  the  menu  headlines  for  April  because  of 
their  availability  across  the  country  are:  potatoes,  citrus  fruits 
(both  fresh  and  processed),  dried  peaches,  peanut  butter,  eggs, 
fresh  and  frozen  fish  (excluding  shellfish),  and  heavy  torn  turkeys. 

There  are  also  large  holdings  of  in-shell  walnuts  being 

offered  at  retail  prices  10  to  15  percent  lower  than  at  the  holiday 

time.     The  great  share  of  these  walnuts  grown  in  California  and 

Oregon,  are  now  held  by  distributors  in  eastern  and  middle-western 
o  ta  t  e  s .  *  -jt  ■)(■ 


FEATURE  THESE, , 


Following  is  a  market-by-market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  expected  to  be  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current 
week.     This  information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  from 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters.     For  daily 
developments  during  the  week  phone  your  local  market  news  office. 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Beets 

Broocoli 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Parsnips 

Sweetpotatoes 

Turnips 


Apples- 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Grapefruit- 

Kale 

Gni  ons 

Parsnips 

Purple-top  turnips 
Rutabaga  turnips 
Winter  squash 


Apples 

Broccoli-rabe 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Collards 

Grapefruit 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Sweetpotatoes 


PHILADELPHIA* 


PITTSBURGH 


WASHINGTON 


Apples 

Cabbege 

Carrots 

Caulif  j.uver 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Spinach 


Apples 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
T  ettuce 
;  :'tatoes 
.i  .-latoes 
Turnips 


Apples 

Beets 

Broccoli 

Cauliflower 

Grapefruit 

Greens 

Lettuce 

Parsley 

Sweetpotatoes 

Turnips 


*  PHILADELPHIA  --  Because  of  continued  labor  trouble  and  snow, 

offerings     of  practically  all  commodities  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  were  }ight  to  moderate. 
Those  mentioned  above  were  the  most  plentiful. 


*  -x-  * 
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FAN  AMERICAN  DAY  APRIL  14.,.. 


The  Governments  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  ViJestern  Hemisphere 
have  issued  proclamations  and  enacted  legislation  establishing 
Monday^  April  14,  as  Pan  American  Day,    to  coramerote  tueir  sovereigntr 
and  their  voluntary  union  in  one  continental  community  of  nations. 
As  you  probably  know,    this  day  was  chosen  be caus e  it's  the  date 
on  which  the  Pan  American  Union  was  created  in  1890, 

It's  observed  throughout  the  continents  by  a   display  of  the 
national  flags  and  by  colorful  ceremonies.     This  is  the  only  day 
set  aside  by  the   G-overnraents  of  both  continents  to  symbolize 
their  comm.on  bonds  and  their  common  hopes  for  a  system  of  inter- 
national relations  based  on  mutual  respect  and  cooperation.  Pan 
Amerlcaa  Day  is  observed  by  Governments,   educational  ins tiiations , 
cultural  centers,    clubs,    commercial  associations  and  civic  groups, 
and  through  its  recognition  by  r^dio  and  the  press,   conveys  a 
message  of  solidaridy  to  old  and  young  throughout  the  Americas, 

Pan  American  Agricultural  Cooperation:  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,    in  calling  this  observance   to  the  attention 
of  heads  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  agencies,  said: 
"The  Department  'ns  s  m.any  a  ctivities  which  t  ransla  te  into  action 
the  spirit  which  lends  Fan  American  Day  its  true  significance. 
Agencies  of  the  Department  responsible  for  such  activities  will 
have  opportunity  to  observe  the  occasion  in  a  manner  Ti tting  to 
their  functions,   interest  and  character.     Such  observances  are 
highly  desirable.     They  reflect  and  accent  the  friendship  and 
neighborly  feeling  which  h:ive  long  f:und  practical  "expression  in 
the   DopartmontTs    programs  of  international     collaboration  in 
Agriculture « 

Eccnomlc  cooperation  among  tVie  Americas  is  im^portant  to  farm 
people.-    Of  the  21  Republics,   five  are  wholly  or  mainly  in 
tompera-to   zones,...  Argentina,   Chile,   Paraguay,  Uruguay,   and  the 
Unitea  .States.     The  other  16  are  largely  tropical  or  semitropical, 
Tnus,  we  produce  some  of  the  .same,  farm  products  for    sale  in  world 
markets.     .doweyer,    the  Latin  American  countries  produce  many  which 
we  cannot  growm  the  United  States,   and  which  complement  cm-  own. 
oome  of.tnese,   for  instance,   are  coffee,   coco'a,   quinihe,  insecti- 
cides,  flavoring,  fibers,   essential  oils  and  rubber.  Virtually 
every  region  of  the  United  States  participates  in  our  trar^e  with 
mi"^^  T'^^f^l  Latin  Am.erican  Goiintry  produces  to  some 

extent  products  which  we  buy.     About  one- tenth  of  our  exports  to 
Latin  America,  and  about  four- fifths  of  our  imports  from  there 
have  usually  been  agricultural  products.  ' 


Note   to  Broadcaster: 


j  In  case  it  hasn't  come   to  your  attention  yet,  here's  I 

;  advance  notice  about  Pan  American  Day,  Aoril  14th  You'll 
^  year's  ^bf"'  '^^^^'^^^  ^-^^  one  p^igram  around'thls  ' 
i        and  ?t  -  ^^^--^^^       of  the  Amerlcas-i 

,  ...and  it  m.ight  well  be  the  source    of  program  material  1 
througnout  the  week  of  April  14th.  mai^eriai  , 

(more)  { 


■Note  to  Broadcaster  cent. 

Suggeste  d  •  Activities  for   Pah  American  Day  :  •  'Vome  n '  s 
;  program  dire  c  tor  s  .  rr.ight  ■  arrange  with  U3DA  personnel  in 
f.  their  area  for  talks  on  agriculture's  part  in- Pan  Amer^ 
,  ican  friendsnip*  :  ^  Arrangeinent s  might  be-  made  f®r  Agri- 
1  cultural  trainees  from  Latin  America,   no Vi^  at  work  with 
|- various  agencies  through  ut  the  country,    to  take  part 

■  in  radio  programs  sponsored  by  Extension  Service. 

:  -It's  a  good  time  for  feat-jring  Spanish  and  Mexican 

j  recipes  and  menus,   and  also  for  talking  about  the  Latin 
,  American  influence  on  our  furnishings  and  clothing. 
>  And  don't  forget  the  ri  cli  field  of  Pan  American  culture 
I  and  customs,    songs  and  dances,   as  program  material. 

'  There  are   Inter-Am.er ican  centers  -in  certain  par.t^.- 

i  of  the  country  serviced  by  the  Council  for  Inter-American 
;  _Coopera t icn,  which  are  in  a  position  to  assist  with 

■  "re'spe  c t  '  to  speakers,  printed  materials,   and  other  program 

■  aids'.  ..And,   of  course,    the  Council  itself,    located  at 

b7  V.illiam  -street,    '"evv  York  5,   N.Y.,    stands  ready  to  help. 


UNRRA  ?\D  FOUGHT  FAl:i::i..  .  . 

The  story  of  how  UNRRA  food  fougnt  famine  in  x^urope  was 
told  by  Dr.  Arnold  P.  I'ic  ikle  j  ohn.   Senior  Consultant  in  Nutrition 
in  the  UI'RRA  i-uropean  Regional  Office,   who -spoke  in  '.Washington 
last  week.     Dr.  Meiklcjohn  has  worked  for  IB-mchths  in  Grfeece, 
Yugoslavia,  "Italy,   -Austria,   Hungary,    Czechoslovakia,   and  in  the 
D.P.   camps  in  Germany,     He'  stated  that.  IJl'^RRA  food  has  averted 
tliree  'major  famines  in  L-jrope .  .  .  inGreece,  Yugoslavia  and  Austria 
Also^  he  declared  that  avoidance  of  'these  famines  has  helped  to 
keep  it-urope  free  of  epidemic  diseases^  of  the  kind  that  raged 
after  '-'crld  '7ar  I.     Nutritional  diseases  such  as  pellagra  and 
scurvy  are  not  now  present,  to  any  impor  tant'  ex  tent ,  he  said. 

The  only  important  deficiency  disease  in  ^^urope  today  is 
rickets,  among  young  children,   for  wnich  cod  liver  gil  is  needed 
Dr.  Keiklejohn  pointed  out.     Some  ribof  la  vin  :  and  -.vitamin  \ 
deficiency -exists  amo'iie.  children  too,   caused  primarily  by  the  . 
lock  of  milk  products.  .  ■ 

However,   although  \]:,RRA  food  has  staved  off  starvation, 
^o^ft  1'?;^  been  enough  to  prevent  underfeeding-,   and  according 
^^,^?!,?^''-'^^v.rr"         resulting. in  weakened  and  demoralized 
pS  o^t r^'^'T?"  ^^^P-^-^-  drawing  to  a  close,  the 

effect  on  the  de;e  l^^^^t  ^^^^  ^  ^  -^-us 

:^^:^:^nd  .Senr^i-r J  '  ■ 

hei.ht,   on  arr:;,e:1n:     boyr:f  Te 's^^:  ^^l^  T 
schools  four  yoar-3  aoo.     Th^rd  is  ^inn»!       -^^^  ''^""^ 
growth  in  Vi,L3,   .-ra,:;3/and^:;arsaw!       '     '^'"'"^  °'  "^'^'''-^ 

(mor  0  ) 
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•       Or.  'Meiklejohn  said  that  tuberculcsis  is  now  the  most 
severe  inf ec t'loiHs'  disease  in  Europe... at  least  twice  the  pre- 
war level.  -Under-feeding  has  played  a  large  part' in  this 
increase.     The  general  lowering  in  health  also  is  reflected 
by  a  marked  increase  in  infant  mortality.     This  is  now  well 
above  pre-v/ar  rates. 

In  concluding  his  comnents,   Dr.  Keiklejohn  said:  "^'Jhat 

UNRRA  has  achieved  and  the  disasters  it  has  prevented  through 

its  food  shipments  point  up  the  need  of  continued  aid  to  the 
hungry  peoples  of  Europe," 


RETURNS  FROM  RESEARCH. ...  '  • 

one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,   anc  a  very  important  one,    is       the  Agricultural 
Research  'Administration.     Ihe  annual  report  of  Vj.V,  Lambert, 
Agricultural  Research  •Administrator,   reci-ntiy  made  to  Secretary 
Anderson,    contains  a  number  of  int'^res  ting  items .     This  report 
points  out  that  the  "niitcd  -states  realizes  a  hugQ.  financial 
return  from  the  investment  in  agricultural  research  each  year. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  this  can  be  Vstimatt.'d  in  dollars,  some 
has  to  be  considred  in  the  nature  of  insurance  against  l9rge 
losses  from  insects  arjd  diseases  of  crops  and  livestock* 

Penicillin ;  one  of  the  most  worth-while  jobs  ever  done  by 
the  Department,   according  to  Dr.   Lambert,  was  finding  out  how 
to  speed  up  production  of  penicillin.     This  work  was  done  at  'one 
of  US^.A's  regional  research  laboratories,   whose  job  is  f-'nding 
new  uses  for  farm  products.     The -research  which  maae  large-scale 
production  of  penicillin  possible  during  the  war  cost  tbe  tax- 
payers approximately  aOO,000.     As  for  the  drug  itself,  'the  only 
way    to  rr^esure  its  v.lue   is  in  the  thousands  of  lives  it  saved 
during  the  war.  However,   on  the  statistical   side,   less  than  P 
Year  ?n  n'^  agricultural  byproducts  are  used  each 

year,  .n  the  proouction  of  penicillin  worth  ICQ  million  dollars. 

Phenothiazine;  There's  another  drug,   pheno thia zine     wh^'ch  ' 
kinds  of'-^?  remarkably  effective  in  removLg  ma^y 

kinds  of  internal  parasites  of  livestock.     Th.  ..o4-  J  t^T.""^ 


livestock.     The  cost  of  this 

illion  dollars  annually. 


carry  diseases  to  ma^^  1;      o'  ^  T'''*""''  ""^^^ 

certain  insects  which' affLri -ves  ^ock      nnT^"  ?°"t=^°lllnS 
IS  saving  an  estliaatod  10  n^ilTiI^;  iV'     ™^  use  already 

beef  ano  dairy  oattl.      and  M^..     ""f  '  *°  ""'^^^^  °f 

the  .so  of  this  ir^lt^o'^^ZrTt^l^rlT"'''  ^^^^"^ 


(more ) 
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Livestock  Improvement;  Ar.d  spc-gking  of  animals ...  research 
also  has  brought  abcU  many  .impr ovem^nt s  in  livestock.  lor 
exam--)le,  the  production  of  butterfat  Ly  one  million  cows  m 
dairy-nerd- improvement  associations  has  been  increas..^^  f^om 
an  average  of  215  Dounda  a  year  per  cov.,  to  an  nv'.'r--^gtj  of  663 
pounds  3  y^'-ar.  This  increase  has  adocd  more  than  6  million 
■dollars  a'  year  to  the   income  of  members  of  these  associations. 

Another  example   of  productive  research  by  USDA ' s  Agricultural 
Research  Association  is  the  work  done  on  control  of  hog  cholera. 
'^'■be  pioneer,  work  cost  about  ; -50, 000,  but  the  returns  for  a  period 
of  nearly  40  years  have  been  at  the  rs  te  of  10  to  15  million  dollar: 
a  year. 

Grain  Research;     Hybrid  corn  research,   over  a  period  of  50 
years"!   lias  cost  the  Federal  ^'overnm-'nt  about  5  million  dollars 
and  the  states  about  the  same.     From  this  investment ^pf  10  million, 
the  nation  last  year  collected  a  dividend  of  at  least  three- 
fcurths  of  s  billion  dollars. 

'■.lieat,   cats  and  other  cereal  crops  alao  have  beun  greatly 
improved  by  research.     Dr.  Lambert's  report  estimates  that  research 
on  small  gr?i  ns  is  responsible'  for  a'-'ding  half  a  billion  dollars 
to  the  national  wealth  each  year,.  . 


sup:-:^  s^ri^'g  flcw^-rs. 

Now  that  spring  is  officially  here,    it  seems  a  good  time  to 
give  ycu  some  information  about  two  ncvj  varieties  of  f levers 
being       *  developed  by  U.S.   Deoartment  of  agriculture  plant 
scientists*,   even  though  they  won't  be  available  to  the  public 
for  at  le'^bLtwr  or  three  years. 

\s  many  of  ycu  know,    the^re  are  several  flower  shows  going 
on  right  now  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     There's  the 
International  Flovur  Show  in  New  York  '^ity,    the  National  Flower 
Show  in  Chicago,    as  well  as  shows  in  Phil'i delphia ,  .Boston  and-- 
Detroit.    Bigger    and  better  Faster  lilies  and  snapdragons  are 
on  e^^hibition  at  the  Kew  Ycrk  Show.     Both  flowers  are  about 
twice  as  big  as  normal  size.     Some  of  the  lilies      are  really 
giants,  with  flowers  10  to  12. inches  long,  "measuring  6  to  7 
inches  across  th.,   open  trumpet.     The  petels  are  beautifully  firm 
and  waxy...  so  thick  they  can.  etand  a  lot  of  rough  handling*. 

As  for  the   colossal  snapdra gons . . . they ' r e  bigger  and  more 
shewy  than  any  you've  ever  Secn,   and  the  colors  a:.-e  unusually 
hancsome.  -  There'  are  12  colors,   five  bright  rod,    th^ee  pink,' 
one  purple,.     one  lavendar,   one  apricot  and  one  white. 

These  king-size  Easter  Lilies     and   snapdragons  are  called 
tetraploids,    and  USnA  plant  breeders  developed  thtrti-by  the  use 
of  the  crug  called  colchicine.     This  causes  a  doubling' of  the 
number  of  chromosomes  in  the  plai.t  .cells,   and  a  resultant  inc-case 
m  tne  sizj  anj  r-bustncss  of  the  .tldsspmxS. 


.tldssQ] 
( mor  e  ) 
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Inc'idcntglly,   colchicine  itself '  is.  e  plant  extract  obtained 
from  the  fall-blooming  crocus.     It's  rather  scarce,   and  is 
poisonous  to  man,   but  in  just  the  right  dosage.,    it  can  alter  the 
number  of  chromosomes  in  plants.     These  are  the  miscroscopic 
bodies  carrying  the  hereditary  materials  which  control  the  size, 
color,  period  of  blooming,   and  other  characteristics  of  plants, 

{  Note  to  Broadcaster:  "1 
I'  If  you  use  this  information,  please  make 
I  it  clear  to  your  listeners  that  these  plants  .j 
i  are  not  yet  ready  for  distribution.  V^hen  ; 
I  they  arc,  commercial  growers  will  receive  thomi 
i  and  they'll  eventually  be  on  the  market.  '  ; 


STJG^R  STAMP  #53  EXPIRES  SOON  

The  last  day  of  March  is  the  .final  day  for  using  the  current 
sugar  stamp.     Spare  Stomp  ,.r53,   now  ,.:ood  for  5  pounds  of  sugar, 
expires  on  March  31, 

Sparc  Stamp  ./II,  v^hich  becomes  valid  on  -April  1,   will  be 
good  for  10  pounds  of  sug.ar .  .  ._double  the  amount  of  the  present 
sugar  stamp.     This  stamp  will  be  good  until  September  30. 
Remember  that  no  special  stamps  for   canning  sugar  will  be  issuc"^' 
this  year.     The  sugar  obtained  for  househo-ld  use  must  cover  canning 
needs  as  well,   so  it's  up  to  Mrs.  Homemakor  to;' ibako  good  use  of  it. 

It's  expected  that_ anothep  10-pound  sugar  stamp  will  be  made 
valid  around  July  Ist,   barring  unpre.  ictablo  disaster.     Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  grinding  large  amaunts,of  sugar  cane... right  now 
they're  approaching  the  peak  of  the  gr  inding""sea  son.  .  ,  and  sugar 
is- moving  into  the  United  Stites  in  large ' quant i ties  to  honor  the 
new  ration  stamp. 


LETTUCE  SUPPLY  STORY. .... 

Iceberg  lettuce  is  as  plentiful  on  the  market  now  as  it 
will  be  until  the  late  spring  and  sum.mer  lettuce  crop  starts 
moving  from  California.     In  the   loto  spring  and  sum.mer,  the 
irrigated  sections  of  Calif ornia ,.  Washing  ten  and  Oregon  will 
supply  most  of  the  country's  needs  — with  some  additional  offer- 
ings from  local  truck  gardens. 

The  production  of  iceberg  lettuce  is  highly  specialized. 
One  of  the    growing  requirements   is  a   cool  clima te ...  where  the 
temperature^nevergets  much  above  60  dogrees  during  the   day  and 
where  the  ni-ghts  are  cool. Lettuce  m.atures  very  .rapidly      In  other 
besfflf'  quality  for  c  a  t  ing. !  .  f  iS^'h^^  ds 'and^  ' 

?enuce  ir;Moo^  ?  ""-^T-    ^^^"^'^         '''''  ^^^h  perishability, 

?%:?c;f fMpmentr^c^  Slar^^uTlf ^^.^fif 

^^i^^^l^tlU^  size...usu3lly  4,   5,    or^si^e^  h^a^^ 


FAT  ROME  BEAUTIES  OFTEN . . . 


The  gourmets  of  ancient  Rome  must  have  known  about  the  prover-.; 
fclal  apple  a  day  keeping  the  doctor  away,  for  they  of ten'f-±'fl±'shed  - 
alnner  with  apples.     If  you're  looking  for  an  easy-to-fix^  tasty 
dessert,   take  a  tip  from  the  Romans.  .  . 

While,  we 're  ;on  the  subject  of  Rome  and  Romans/  why  not  serve 
the  Rome  Beauty--that  good,  all-round  apple  grocers  are  now  stocking 
in  bountiful  quantities.  .  • 

The  Rome  Beauty  is  at  home  anywhere  in  the  United  States,-  but  - 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entireordp  is  grown  in  Northeast  orchards. 
The  19^6  crop  tipped  the  scales  at  over  eight  million  bushels-- that ' s 
83  percent  more  than  the  scant  yields  of  19^5,  and  23  percent  over 
the  19^4  harvest.     Incidentally,  did  you  know  that  Romes  make  up  : 
riearly  7  percent  of  all  the  Nation's  apples? 

Maybe  you're  wondering  how'many  Rome  Beautities  were  grown  in 
Northeast  orchards  last  year.     Well,  here  are  some  very  satisfying 
statistics:-:    New  York  produced  one  million,  77  thousand  bushels; 
Permsylvania  one  million,  220  thousand;  West  Virginia  273  thousand; 
New  Jersey  500  thousand,  and  New  England  29  thousand- -making  a 
total  of  three  million,  99  thousand  bushels  of  grand  apples. 

If  your  family  prefers  an  apple  that's  medium  tart,  the  Rome 
Beauty-'s  the  fruit  to  feature.     It's  a  versatile  apple--it  can  be 
eaten  raw  out  of  hand  or  in  salads.     Because  they  hold  their  shape 
when  cooked,  Rome  Beauties  may  be  baked  or  stewed. 

Like  all  members  of  the  apple  family  Rome  Beauties  have  .a  defi- 
nite value  in  daily  food  plans.     They  furnish  minerals,  roughage, 
and  especially  vitamin  C--that  bulwark  of  healthy  teeth  and  gums. 
They  make  good  healthy  eating.     So  even  if  you're  not  in  Rome,  do  as 
the  Romans  did--eat  apples  often. 

Here  are  two  apple  recipes  you  may  want  to  add  to  your  files: 

Apple  Salad 

Select  medium-sized,  firm,  tart  apples,  pare  and  core. 
Cook  in  a  covered  pan  in'  sirup  made  in  proportion  of  two 
cups  water  and  one  cup  sugar.    Use  enough  sirup  to  cover 
the  apples.     Red  cinnamon  candies  added  to  the  sirup  give 
the. apples  an  attractive  rose  color.     After  cooking,  drain 
the  apples,  chill,  and  fill  with  cottage  or  cream  cheese 
which  has  been  mixed  with  salt,  paprika,  and  a  little  finely 
chopped  green  pepper.     Or  form  the  cheese  into  balls,  roll  in 
ground  nuts,  and  place  beside  the  apples.     Serve  on  lettuce 
with  mayonnaise  or  French  dressing, 

Apple  Float 

Sweeten  two  cups  of  thick  apple  sauce  •* 'So  ^tas  te  while  hot, 
add  a  little  salt,  and  set  away  to  cool.     Beat  four  egg 
whites  very  stiff,  and  fold  the  cold  apple  sauce  into  them. 
If  desired,  add  two  or  three  teaspoons  of  lemon  juice,  or 
sprinkle  a  little  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  on  top,  or  add  a  spoon- 
ful of  whipped  cream  to  each  serving. 
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FEATURE ; THESE 


Following  is  a  market-by-market  ,  summary:  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  plentiful  supply  during  the  current  veek.  This 
information  is  "based  on  latest. .reports  by  wir-e  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture '  s  market  .reporters ,    For  daily  developments 
during  the  week,  phone  your  local  market  news  off ice.- 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Apples 

Beets 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Greens  •  • 

Lettuce 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Oranges 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Spinach 

Sweetpotato 

Turnips 


Apples 

Cabbage    .  ■ 
Carrots 
Celery 
Grapefruit 
Kale 
Oni  ons 
Parsnips 
Potatoes 
.Rutabagas 
Turnips 


Apples 

Beets,. 

Cabbage  : 

Carrots 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Mushrooms 

Onions. 

Oranges' 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Rhubarb 

Sweetipbtatoes 


PHILADELPHIA 

.,         .  PITTSBURGH  ■ 

WASHINGTON 

Cabbage* 

Apples  .  . 

Cabbage 

Carrots** 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Cauliflower.'^*  • 

■  Carrots 

Lettuce 

Lettuce*  ■■ 

Cauliflower 

Parsley 

Potatoes*  ■  V-  ■■: 

Celery  : 

Oranges 

Sweetpotatoes**- 

Lettuce          ..  .  ■■ 

Potatoes 

.  .,  Mushrooms     :..     ••:  ■ 

Turnips 

Oranges  ' 

......Parsley 

Potatoes        . ■ 

•  Radishes 

,  Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Turnips . 

*    Commodities  in  heaviest  supply. ■ 

**  Commodities  in  moderate  supply/,  ample  for  demand. 
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EASTER  FA TABLES. . . 

The  Easter  dinner  menu  probably  will  feature  beef  or  poultry 
this  year...  the  supplies  of  both  are  for  better  than  of  other 
meats.     Neither  the   triditional  leg  of  lamb  nor  the  handsome  pink 
ham  so  many  people  like,    is  in  very  good  3up,>ly  right  now.  When 
ycu  do  find  them,  prices  are  l.ikelj  to  be  high. 

As  for  the  vegetable  and  salad  courses,    there's  a  fairljr  good 
choice:     tender  new  asparagus  from  California,   and  broccoli,  beets, 
cauliflower,    cabb^age,   carrots,   lettuce,   onions,   potatoes,  and 
spina  ch. 

Processed  foods,  e  specially  canned  fruits,  are  much  more 
plentiful  than  they  were  last  year.     This  is  true  of  frozen  foods 
toe . 

As  you  know,    there  are  plenty  of  .eg;.s  to  feature  at  Easter 
breakfast,   or  to  use 'in  choking.     And  with  the  now  sugar  'stamp 
coming  due  on  April  1st,  many  homomak^-rs  probably  will  f^el  they 
cah  spare  a  bit  of  extra  sv.\-otcnlng  for  some  f..stivc  dessert  for 
East.-r  Sunday  dinner o  ■ 


EAST-''.R^  AND  EGGS.  .  .  -  -  - 

.With    Easter  so  close  at  ha nd ,  .  you' 11 ■ probg bly  be  '  pla nning 
Eastfer'  egg  festivities  during  the   next  v^cek. 

Tradition  of  Eggs  for  Easter:     EggS^as  a  symbol  of 'Edster  go 
back  befor^  (^hrTs t i a n TFy".     TnciTTnt  -bgyptians  and  Persians,   as,- well 
as  the   Greeks   and  i^omans,   are  said  zo  nave  used  colored  'eggs  in 
their  Spring  festivals  as  symbols  .of  .new  .life.-  '■  ■  ■ 

Egg  PLolling :  In  many  parts  of  the  country,   before  the  war,  an 
egg  rolling  ceremony  took  place  .dunlng  the-  ji^a-ste-r  'S'e'a'S'bri.     This  was 
based  on  an  old  European  folk  custom,   part  of  a  Spring  ceremony.' 
When  Europe  became   Christian,    the  coloring  and  rolling  of  eggs 
were  associated  with  iuster^,  As-  y.ou.  kn<.iv^.,' v.-a-s-teT"  e'gg  "rolling 
activities     were  discontinued  during  wartime,   to  avoid  any  possible 
waste  oi  valuable  food.     And  you've  doubtless  heard  that  they've 
decided  at  the  White  House  not  to  resume- the- ceremony  this  year. 
Mrs.  Truman  feels   it  isn't  right  to  encourage  any  custom,  which 
might  result  in  food  waste,   while  certain  pai-ts  of  the  world  are 
still  so  terribly  short  of  food. 

Dye  Your  Eggs  and  Eat  Them  Too;     Zli./j.e  de  core  ted  Ea  s  tc  r 
eggs  have   such  a  strong  appeal  lo   the  children,  however,  most 
families  probably  will  have  at  least  a  bowlful  for  table  ornamenta- 
tion.    Easter  bunny's  helpers  probably  have  mare    fun  coloring  the 
festive  eggs  than  the  small  fry  have  in  finding  them. 


(mor  e ) 
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Unimaginat ive  artists  j.ust  dip  the--eggs  in  a  dye  bath  -ar^d 
are  satisfied  with  sclid  cqlor.     Those .with  a  flair  for  decoration 
can  go         the  limit  in  creating  masterpieces  of  coloreci  eggs, 
decorated  with  drawings  of  flowers,    Lunnies,   designs,   even  the 
names  of  the  y.Q.iarig-d^riiiirit a r^. — The  ^ t.r4f-k- ;.-ha s  been -handed  down 
through  generations  in  Ccjntral  ii-urope;  i'where  egg  painting  is 

a  real  folk  art. 

In  Czechoslovakia  for  example,  where  in  spme  localities  the 
custc'm  of  egg- decora  tion  is  a  year-round  practice,  chey. trace 
designs  in  hot  beeswax  on  the  egg  shell.     But  in  your  modern 
adaptation  of  this  old  f!rt,   you  can  paint  your  designs  with 
mellieQ  paraffin,   using  a  sm.all  water  color  brush.     You  paint  the 
6.gg  with  the  hot  wax  after  it  has  been  hard  cooked  but  before  it 
has  been  dyed,     3ip  the  waxed  egg  in  a  hot  dye  ba th. ,. timing  it 
accorclng  to  how  deep  a  color  you  desire.     Under  proper  conditions 
the  hot  dye  will  color  th-j  egg  and  r.elt  off  the'  paraffin  or  wax 
at  the  sam.-  t  imc . .  .  lea  ving  your  designs  neatly  etched  in  a  lighter 
shade.     If  a  cold  dye  is  used,    thj  dyed  egg  may  . be  dijpped  into 
hqt_  watjr  and  thcJiKf-x  cleaned-  off  rith  s  cloth;   

The     Czechs  still  use  natural  dyes  from  roots,  berries, 
vegetables,   and  her'bs.     They  use  onion  juice  for  a  soft  beige... 
red  onion  skins  for-  a  deep  rust  color coffee  for  a  rich  brown,., 
beet  juice  for  russ^:  t .  .  .  and  grape   juice  for  purple.  Modern  Easter 
egg  artists  v;ill  probably  proi'^r  to  use  commercial  egg  dyes. 

Remember,   though,   that   eggs  an.-  a  perishable  food^'evon  after 
they've  been  cooked,    and  shouldn't  be  kept  out  of  the   ice  box 
too  long.     -As  soon  as  Eastur  Sunday  is  past,    it's  wull  to  use  up 
these  decor  ate  d  c  ggs  promiptly.  '   'i-hcTC  are  many  ways  of  incorporat- 
ing hard-cooked  eggs  in  m- a  Is  .  .  ,  crc  ame  d  eggs,  Eg_3  a  la  G-oldenrod, 
in  a  molded  vegetcaelj  salad,   or'  as  deviled  eggs-.-- 


HO'^  TO  BOIL  A^r  EG(>.  .  .  •  ;.■] 

The  business  of  boiling  an  e  gg  .  properly  Is.,  very.- simple , 
but  a  surprising  number  of  people  don't  do  l.t;- the  ^  right  way. 
The  food  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  use 
the  term  ''har  d-cOoke  d'-'  instead  of  boiled,   fpr  the  reagon.  that 
they  shouldn't, be  boiled.     The  proper  way  is  to  cover  the  eggs 
comxple  tely  with  cold  water'  and  bring  gradually  to  the  simmering 
point ,.  .which  is   just  below  boiling.     Then  just  let  them  simiiner 
25  to  30  minutes. 

They  point  out  that  the  first  and  fundamental  rule,  whether 
eggs     are  being  cooked  in  water,   frying  pan  or  oven,    is   to  co'ok 
them,  with  low  vo  moaerate,   even  heatL"     Like  all  protein  foods, 
eggs  cooked  at  too  high  a  heat  get  tough  and  leathery. 

For  3oft-cooksd  eggs,   there  are  two  methods  of  preparation. 
One  is  just  to  simmier  from  3  to  5  minutes.     The  other  is  to  bring 
the  water  to  a   r,oil,   put  the  eggs  in  carefully,   and  take  the  pan 
off  the  stove  at  once.     Cover  the  pan  to  hold  the  steam  in,  and 
let  the  eggs  cobk  in  the  hot  water  5  to  8  minutes. 
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■47  FOREST  FIRE  FRSVl:ITTI^N  PROGRAM-  ° 

The  1947  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Program  gets 
under  way  during  the  first  v;eek  of  April.  •.  , 

'     I  Note  to  Broadcaster:  '  '  !  ' 

U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service 
i  asks  wom.en  broadcasters  to  make  mention  cf  this  cam*- 
j.paign  whenever  possible.  A  series  of  network  alloca- 
■  i  tions  for  , that  week  already  has  been  arranged.  You'll 

I  probably  want  to  tie  in  with  local  information  about.  | 

j  forest  fire  dangers.     You  can  get  more  information  | 

1  from  your  local  State  or  i^'eder'al  forestry  agencies..,  ,  ; 

1  possibly  you  can  secure  guest  speakers  for  your  pro-gram,  : 

!  Also,   your  local  Red  Gross  chapter  may  ^e  able   to  help  i 

i  you,'  since  the  Red  Cross  actively  cooperates  in  the  .fire  : 

■'■  I'prevention  program.  j 

i  We'll  give  you  more  informaticn  ab'o'ut  the  1947  program  I 
i  in  next  week's  issue  of  Radio  Round-up.  ^ 

There  are  t  vd    slogans  for   the  1947  program:     "Burned  timber 
builds  no  homes",   and  "Remember,   only  you  can      event  forest  fires." 
.'■his  year  is  expected  to  bring  greater  danger  than  ever,  because 
of  increased  use  of  th'e'  forests  by  campers,    fishermen,  hunters 
and  hikers.     As  you  know,    there's  an  urgent  need  for   timber  for- 
building  and  repairing  homes,   for  pulpwood  fcr    paper  and  plastics, 
for  millions  of  railroad  crossties ' and  poles  for. power  and  phone 
service* 


garde'-  SEED  SUGGLSTin^Tc 

Maybe  you've  started  thinking  about  your  home  gardens.., - 
they're  already  under  way  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
certainly  it  isn't  too  early  to  be  making  plans  ever-ywhe  re  ,-■■■  ■ 

Let's  consider  seeds  first,   and  the  question  of  whether  it 
pays  to  plant  home-grown  vegetable  seeds.     The  answer  is  generally 
no,  because   this  is  not  likely- to  be  as  pure  a  strain  as  the  seed 
one  buys.     The  reason  is  that  cross  pollination  in  some  vegetables 
will  cause  the  varieties  to  be  mixed,*   Thisls  likely  to  occur 
unless  the   garden  contains  only  one  variety  of  each"' vegetable , 
and  is  separated  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a'  mile  from  other 
gardens  or  seed  producing  fields. 

5-'hen  there's  the  possibility  that. seed  from  last  year's 
garden  may  .carry  disea se  to  infect  thj  nev;  crop.  Seed-borne 
diseases  may  occur  in  oa;cage,   cauliflower,   Brussels  sprouts, 
broccoli,    collards,   kale,   kohlrabi,  mustard,  radishes,  turnips, 
beans,   peas,    cucumbers,   muskmelons,   watermelons,   tomiatoes,  peppers, 
Qggplant,    celery  and  carrots,  '  '    '   '  ■  ^  •, 


(more ) 
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Another  factor   i-s  this:     For  good  gerrnins  ticn,  mos     see -s 
need  to  ripen  during  sunny  weather  or  be  dried  quickly  v.hen 
removed  from  the  fruit,  .ard  then  stored  in  a.  dry,    cool,  insect 
and  rodent  proof    jlace.     Few  hc.nes  have  . facilites  for  properly 
dryi'ns -and  stcring  seed.     Also ...  certain  vegetables  such  as  beets, 
chard7  Prussels  s  rcuts,   cabosge,   carrots,   kale,   onions,  parsley 
and  turnips,  require  storage  of  the  pla nts , or  root s  over  winter 
to  produce  Sc-ed.     The  home  garden  r     rarely  is  able  to  do  this 
successfully. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  because  the  home  gardener  needs  onl"^ 
small  amounts  of  seed,  the  garden  spociallsts  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  --igricult ■•'re  advise  buying  £ardf;n  seed  fjr^esh  each  year. 

Du£  t  T  re-tment  for  oeeds;  \¥hile  v^e're  speaking  of  seeds, 
here's  another  sugj.e s't ion  .from.  .USDA' s  specialists.  Attacks 
of  fungi  or  ' m.olds  sometimes  cause'  seeds  to  decay,   or  y^ung  seed- 
lings to  die  before  they  emerge  from  the  s.oil«     This  trouble  is 
kno'An  as  dam.ping-of f ,   and  there  is  a  m^eans  by  which  it  generally 
can  be  avoided.     Dusting  the  seeds  with  a  chemical  compound  sold 
for  tnis  purpose  usuall'^  will  do  the  trick.     Tne  namus  of  some  of 
these  ccmpoun' s  are  Arasan,   Spor^nn,    Cuprocide  and  iemesan,  and 
they  can  dc  used  safely  on  most  vegetables  and  flower  seed. 
Cuprocide,   however,   should  not   .be  used  to  treat  seeds  of  cabbage, 
broccoli  ar.c  related  crops,   nor  cn  lima  beans. 

The  manufacturer's  directions  should  te  followed  exactly, 
according  to  garden  specialists.     Use  a   jar  or  other  airtight 
container  that   will  be  not  ov-r  half  full  when  the  seeds  -are  in 
it.     Add  the  proper  amount  of  dust,    close  the  container  tightly, 
and  shake  and  turn  it  for  1  to  2  minutes.   Screen  off  the  extra 
dust,    and  the  seeds  -are  ready  to  plant,     Ycu  can  treat  sm.a  11 
packets  of  seeds  by  opening  otie  corner  of  the  envelope,  adding 
as  much  dust  as  ycu  can  lift  on  tne  ,-cinc  of  a  penk'-ife  blade, 
closing  the  packet  and  shaking  it  well. 

Here's  a  caution  though. .. never  inhale  any  of  the  dust,  and 
don't  let  it  remain  on  the  skin.  V.ssh  it  off  at  once  with  soap 
and  water.  . 


Note 'to  r-roaccaster:  '  •  j 
During  the  next  few  weeks,  we're  going  to  | 
Include  in  Radio  Roundup  information  from.  USDA '  s  j 
garden  specialists,,  prepared  especially  f or"  ■  use  j 
in  the  National  Garden  program.,  You  m:ay  like  to  ' 
pass  this  along  to  your  listeners.  ■  


SPRINO  CL^A^^-UF  WEEF.  .  . 

Has  the  date  been  set  for  Spring  Clean-Up  Week  in  your 
locality?     No  national  date  is  proclaimed,   because  of  the  varying 
weather  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the   country.  However, 
it  usually  starts  during  March  in  the  south,   an'..l  concludes  in 
leto  iviay  in  the  north. 

(more ) 


Spring  "^'lean-Up  Week  is  sponsored  by  the-  National  ^ive 
ProtQction  Association,  with  the  coop-3  r?3  ticn  of,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     Its  purpose  is  to  remove  fire,  accident, 
and  health  hazards  around  the  home,   with  particular  stress  on 
the  farm  home.     Householders  in  towns  anc"  cities  would  do  well 
to    take  part  in  this  activity.     Some  States  ant^  counties  proclaim 
a  definite  date  for  observing  this  v.eek. 

The  following  figures  about  farm  fire  and  accident  losses 
should  bo  of  interest  to  everyone  and  of  special  interest  to 
rural  residents.     Approximately  18,000  farm  peopi.e  are  killed 
in  accidents  on  the  farm  each  year;     about  a       million  and  a 
half  others  are   injured  in  such  accid-nts.     Farm  fires  destroy 
about  90  million  doll'irs  worth  of  farm  prop'jrty  a  year,    and  take 
an  average  of  10  lives  daily.     Spring  Clean-Up  Week  can  help  to 
r  e  du  ce   the  s  e  f  i  gur  e  s , 

H'::re  are  a  few  suggestions  on  specific  clean-up  ideas  in  and 
around  the  home  : 

1«     Yards  and  all  areas  surrounding  the  house  should  be  free 
of  broken  glass,   barbod  wire,   nail-studded  boards  and 
other  dangerous  littere 

2,  Oil  or  pa  int- so  fjkc  a  rags  or  waste  should  be  kept  only 
in  covered  metal  cans,  ■ . 

3,  Closets,  basement  and  attic  should  be  kept  free  from 
loose  or  piled  paper,   or  other  m.aterial  that's  a  fire 
hazard,  .  .  ■ 

4«     All  steps,   perches  and  stairways  should  be  in  good  repair, 
adequately  lighted,   and  clear  of  rubbish. 
In  some  instances,   the  woman  of  the  house  can  remove  those  hazards 
herself..,  if  no'i^  she  can  certainly  keep  after  the  men  of  the  family 
to  see  that   this  is  done,  •  ■  ■ 

During  Spring  Gioan-ITp  Week  it's  also  a   good  idea   to  make  a 
careful  check  of  flues,    cliimneys  an^-  stove  pipes... of  electric 
wiring... of  the  sanitary  conditiion  of  springs,  wells  anJ  cist-orns, 
and  of  the  warmer  supply.     Safe  storage  shoiild  be  provided  for 
kindling  ane  other  fuel,    also  for  gasoline  and  kero-sene  supplies... 
the  latter  two  at  least  IOC  feet  fro;ii  major  farm,  buildings. 

Spring  Clean-Up  Week  is  likely  to.  be  a   joo  for  the'  whole  family'', 
..but  the  homemakcr  is   the  one  who'll  probably  get  everybody 
started  on  ito 
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The  maple  -sugQr  run.  is  undorvrey  in  our  eastern  and  northern 
States  and  in  .Seuthoas tern ' Canada •     The  1947  maplo  sugar  harvest 
is  expected  to-  be  larger  than  for  the  p-ist  two  years.  However, 
since  sn  -ayerege  harvest  in  this  c  ~untry  only  yields  around  2-^ 
million  gallons  of  .sirup   (and  yields  the  past  two  yeors  have'  been 
less'  than  half  cf   that),  you  can  see  supplies  of  this  .  pr.o^iucit-.-are 
li'iTLi-ted,-'    ... ...... . 


.Maple  produc  ts       sugar  and  sirup,., are  native  x^mer  ican  "swti.e  t  s . 
iv'laple.  .sap  is  gathered  on  a  co.Timer cia  1  scale  Inonly  a  small  area 
.  of ;  ,the  . 'l^or  th  American  Ccntinent   (Vermont,   Hew  Hamoshirs,  R'sine, 
kaas^achustj tts,   Few  york,   Pennsylvania,   Maryland,   Michigan,  Ohio, 
and; .V'is.c-ons in)   and  in  neighboring  southeastern  Canadae  Vermont 
and, New  York  are  the  largest  producing  States  in  the   country,  . 

The.,. collecticn  of  the  sap  is  not  a  major  farm.  job.     .Rather  it's 
an  early.:  spring  task  on  a  number  of  farins  that  brings  some' profit 
during  the  slack  season  of  the   year,   and  a  chance  for  neighbors 
to  . get  together.     In  fact,    the  gathering  and  boiling  of  'maple  sap 
in  many.-localitie  3  calls  for  sp-jcial  festivities, 

.  .' '  ^Weath^.r  gives  the   "go  sign"  for  tapping  the  trees.  Freezing 
nights  and  thov;ing  days  produce  tiie  best  sap  runs,     7/hen  conditions 
are  just  right,   the   tr-.^es  are  tapped,     A  farmer  bores  a  hole  at 
a  convenient  height  in  the  tree  trunk,   and  inserts  a  galvanized 
spoute     The  spout  has  a  hook  on  it  which  holds  the   sap  bucket. 
The  sap  buckets  are  taken  from  the  trees  and  errptied  into  .carrying 
pails  or  directl:/  into  a  gathering     tank,   a  ccoi'ding  to  the '  volume 
of  the   run.     The  gathering  t  ank  _is_usua  lly  '-'top  a  horsc-r-d^.^w-fa- --v 
-.■s-i'e^d-ge,'''H s  the  snov;  may  still'  be  on  the  £,r';und, 


As.  fast  as  the   load  is  gf^thcre:G  it  is  drawn  to  the   sugar  house, 
','\"hen ; enough  sap  has  been  collected,    the  boiling  starts.  Maple., 
sap'  is  about  95  to  97  percent  water,   and  this  v/ater  must  be.     '' .: 
evaporated  to  get  piaple   slr^ap  or  sugar.     The   sap,    therefor  e^  is, 
ruri'.f.rom  the   storage  tank  in  the  sugar  house  into  a  series  of 
evepc.ra  ting  pans,  under  m-hich  a' roaring  fire  is  built. 

.  , .  .  . 'vTne n  dees  th^   sap  become  sirup?     It's  a  matter  of  tem.perature . 
Fresh  .sap,    since  it's  nearly .  a  IT.  .wa-t  or ,   boils  at  about  212  degrees 
Fshreahelt. .  .varying  a  little '  wl-th'-the  altitude,     V.hen  it  thickens 
and  approaches  the  proper  sirup  consistency,    its  boiling  point 
riseSo ,    Seven  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  the 
proper  temperature  for  drawing  sirup  out  of  the  evaporator.  The 
hot 'sirup  may  be  f  iltered  ^through  a  f^^lt  strainer  to  remove  any 
sirup  sediment,    and  then  poured-into  cans  at  the  proper  temperature. 
To  m^ake  miaple  su^ar,    the  sirup  is  boiled  down  still  further,,  None 
of  the  maple  sug<^r  is  refined.     Though  three-fourths  of  all  sap 
gathered  was  once  made  into  sug-^r,    to^ay  less  than  5  percent  is 
used  for  this  purpose. 
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FEATURE  THESE 


.       Following  is  a  markat-by-market  summary  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  plentiful  supply  during  .the  current  week.  This 
information  is  based  on  latest  reports  by  wire  from  the  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture's  market  reporters, 
ments  during  the  week,   phone  your  local  market 


For  dally  develop- 
news  office. 


BALTIMORE 

Apples 

Avoca  does 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Endive 

Esc  a  role 

Le  ttuce 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Orange  s 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Pot  a  to  e  s 
Ra  dishes 
Spina  ch 
Sweo  tpot atoes 

i^HlLADELPHIA 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Swee  tpo ta  toes 


BOSTON 


Apples 

Cabba  ge 
Carrots 
Grapefruit 
Onions 
Parsnips 
Po  ta toe  s 
Rutabaga  s 
Turnips 


FiTTS BURGH 

Apples 
Ca  bbage 
Carrots 
Cauliflower- 
Celery 
Lettuce 
Peas 

Potatoes 
Radishes 
Rhubarb 


NEW  YORK 


Apples 
Bee  ts 

Broccoli-rabe 

Cabbage 

Carrots' 

Collards 

Esca  ro le 

Grapefruit 

Kale 

Le  ttuce 

Mushrooms 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Swee  tpot a  to  OS 


Apple  s 
Avocadoe  s 
Bee  ts 
Cabbage 
Carro  ts 
Chicory 
Es  carole 
Grapefruit 
Le  ttuce 
Oranges 
Pota  toes 
Roma  ine 
Swee  tpota  toe  s 


I 


